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CHAPTER I 
THE SETTinS AND STUDY PROELEfl 



Background 

The diffusion of technology has been for many years a concern 
of change agencies and change agents* They are constantly inquiring 
of how new technology can best be communicated to their clientele, 
and what methods of communication will most likely assist their 
clientele adopt this technology. 

During the past six years, the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service, In cooperation v/ith the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
local supporting agencies, has sponsored a Rapid Adjustment Farm 
Program in Southeast Ohio. This program Is new spreading to other 
parts of the state, and from all indications will continue to growj 

The purposes of the program are manifold and much broader than 

just the rapid adjustment of the farm enterprise of the fann family 

2 

Involved* The seven major purposes are ss fcllov/s: 

1* To assist selected young farm cooperators in 
setting family goals and to help them to expand 
their farm operations* 

2* To increase crop yields through Improved soil 
fertility and cultural practices* This includes 
increased use of recommended amounts of fertilizer, 
lime, seeds, and chemicals. 



'Rapid Adjustment Farms in Ohio (Bulletin L-215; Cooperative 
Extension Service, The Ohio State University) 

^Ibid. 

1 

<L0 



3, To Improve livestock production by selecting quality 
breeding stock and adopting sound management practices. 

4, To combine and utilize available farm resources that 
will return maximum income, 

5, To assist Extension, Teaching and Research faculty 
members in keeping abreast of on-the-farm problems. 

6, To demonstrate to neighboring farms, as well as 
business, industry, political and civic leaders that 
applying modern technology to farming pays dividends. 

7, To increase the wealth from farming in local communities 
and to stimu' ite the growth of the communities. 

This study is primarily concerned with the relative effectiveness 

of the Rapid Adjustment Farm in Southeast Ohio as a means or device 

for transferring technology and management practices to other farmers 

in the community and to identify the variables related to this 

transfer. Another outcome of the study should be the identification 

of the characteristics of the farmers who are observing the Rapid 

Adjustment Program. 

Statement of the Problem 

The major problem to be investigated in this study was this: Is 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program effective as a means of diffusing 
technology and managemevit practices to other farmers in the community? 

Need for the Study 

Since the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program came into existence in 
Ohio in 1968, it has been shown to be an effective tool in helping 
the individual farmer on the program move from a state of low income 
caused by poor management practices to a higher income with a much 



ifpproved farm enterprise. This is revealed by studying the individual 
reports of each Rapid Adjustment Farm and comparing incone and net 
worth statements. Some farms have increased tenfold in net income 
Within five years. This information has been compiled yearly by the 
Assistant Director, Anriculture industry. Cooperative Extension Service^ 
No research has been done in Ohio to show how much spinoff or diffusion 
of technology and management practices occurs from the Rapid Adjustmerit 
Farm to other farmers in the community. 

The Rapid Adjustment Farm may be thought of as a large scale 
demons trational program; Demonstrations have long been recognized as 
a teaching method to encourage the adoption of farm innovation. The 
Extension Service conducted farm demonstrations as early as 1904, and 
Extension personnel make considerable iise of the demonstrational method 
today. However, according to Everett Rogers and Eugene Havenj>, "l/ittle 
is actually known about the effectiveness of demonstrations in securing 
adoption and in changing farmers' attitudes."^ 

Some extension educators have begun to distrust their tl^-tested 
method of working with the innovative farmer in communities. According 
to L. C. Paul, the ''theory of working with the Innovator and then 
letting it filter down seems to no longer apply because of the competi- 
tive nature of the farming enterprise."^ Therefore, the extension 
agent must look to other Instruments to help with the education process. 

^Everett M. Rogers and A. Eugene Havens, The Impact of Demonstration 
on Farmersl Attitudes Toward Fertilizer. Research Bulletin 896: Ohio 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Woostef, Ohio Dec. 1961, p. 5. 

^L. C. Paul, "Is the Innovator Dead?" Journal of Extension, III, 
No. 5 (Spring, 1970), p. 6. 



The Rapid Adjustment Farm Program has been effective in increasing 
the size of the farm operation and the gross and net farm income of the 
individual Rapid Adjustment Farm Family. For this reason the program 
vrill probably be expanded. We also need to know, however, how effective 
It is as an educational tool with other farmers in the community. 

The criteria used in selecting a potential rapid adjustment farmer 
are 'designedvto help insure a successful Rapid Adjustment Farm. These 
criteria include the following: 

1. Attitude of farmer and his family toward cooperation 
and change. 

a. Attitude toward identifying and striving for family 
goals: 

Do goals imply economic growth? 
Do f3c?als reflect educational improyement? 
Are goals challenging? 
Do goals reflect participation in community 
activities? 

b. Attitude toward using credit wisely - will they 
borrow money to put the program into effect if 
necessary to meet: 

Family needs 

Production costs 

Capital investment requirements 

€• Ability to withstand pressure resulting from using 
credit wisely and making management decisions. 

d. Attitude toward accepting success and failure. 

e. Willingness to cooperate fully in meeting program 
goals, 

f. Willingness to keep and share records v/ith coopera- 
ting agencies and groups including those who are 
providing consulting services. 

2. Farmer's past history indicates he vnll accept advice, 
.counsel, and management information. 



3» Farmer's age below 40 years with preference to bn 
given to younger potential participants. 

4. A full time farmer or potential to become one in five 
years. 

5. Ovmer v;ho will have control of land, labor,, capital , 
and management decisions for at least five years or if 
it is a tenant operation the landlord is v/illlng to 
sign the agreement and agree to make necessary capital 
investments and provide tenure for the duration of the 
program. 

6. A farm that is typical of the area. 

7. A farm that has the potential for being an economical 
unit • including land resources. 

8. A farm with adequate labor supply available. 

9. A healthy family. 

id. Farmer with potential capacity to make necessary manage- 
ment decisions. 

n. Farm that is readily accessible to people. 

12. Present level of farm operation in line with the average 
level in conimunity. 

As can be seen from this list of criteria for selecting Rapid 

Adjustment Farms, few have anything to do v/ith the effectiveness of 

the farm as a teaching device. Perhaps other criteria need to be 

incorporated to help make that farm a more useful teaching tool and 

to play a larger role in the diffusion of technology and management 

practices. If those variables that can be manipulated by extension 

agents (such as type of farm or farmer or location of farm) either 

at the time of selecting the farm or by the method of working with 

the farmer can be identified, then this can be a real help in selecting 

future Rapid Adjustment Farms, to be used as teaching devices. 



The need can be summarized by the following statements: 

1. Need to determine if spinoff of technology and management practices 
is occurring so that future direction can.be given to the program 
for expansion^ and funding. 

,2. Need to detennine characteristics of the Rapid Adjustment Farm or 
Farm Xoopera tor- which Would best help jn the diffusion of 
technology and management practices to other farmers. 

Specific Objectives 

!• What is the percentage of adoption of specific practices, applied 
on the Rapid Adjustment Farm, ph other farms in the community? 

2. What is the relationship of the percentage of adoption with the 
respondent's av/areness and knov/ledge of the Rapid. Adjustment Farm? 

3. What is the relationship between the percentage of adoption of the 
specific practice applied on the Rapid Adjustment Farm and the 
following variables among the Rapid Adjustment Farms used in the 
study? 

a. Rapid Adjustment Farm observability from a community- 
traveled highv/ay. 

b. Rapid Adjustment Farmer being an opinion leader in the 
community (as seen by other farmers). 

c. The amount of mass media coverage of the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm and the numh^jr of cours and educational events held 
there. 

4. Vihat is the relationship betv;een the percentage of adoption of 
specific practices applied on the Rapid Adjustment Farm and the 



following variables among respondent farmers? 

a. Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Fara. 

b. Respondent having been on t^e Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

c. Number of community groups to which respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer both belong. 

d. Respondent being a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer. 

e. '"Size and scope of respondent farm similar to Rapid Adjustment 

Farm. 

What is the relationship betv/een respondent farmers viewing 
practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Fanh as practical 
on their ov/n farms and the following variables? 

a. Rapid Adjustment Fanner being an- opinion leader in the 
community (as seen by other fanners). 

b. Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

c. Number of community groups to which respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer both belong. 

d. Respondent being a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer. 

e. Size and scope of respondent fann similar to Rapid Adjustment 
Fam. 

f. Respondent having been on Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

g. Observability of Rapid Adjustment Farm from a community 
traveled highway. 

What is the relationship between respondent having gotten ideas 
from the Rapid Adjustment Farm and the following variables? 
a. Rapid Adjustment Farmer being an opinion, leader in the 
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coninunity (as seen by other farmers). 
Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Farm, 
Number of community groups to v/hich respondent and Rapid 
Adjustinent Farmer both belong. 

Respondent being a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer, 
Size and scope of respondent farm similar to Rapid Adjustment 
Farm. 

Respondent having been on Rapid Adjustment Farm. 
Observability of Rapid Adjustment farm from a conmunity 
traveled highway. 



CHAPTER. 11 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

There has been a great amount of research and many theories 
developed concerninc} the diffusion of innovation and technology as 

as considerable research about the diffusion process. However, 
this researcher has been able to find only limited research dealing 
v/ith the diffusion of innovations and technology from an educational 
program such as the Rapid Adjustment Farm program as v/e knov/ it in 
Ohio. The research that has been done in related areas can be 
divided into tv/o general areas which are these: (1) influence of 
demonstration farm program; and (2) characteristics of the diffusion 
process. He will Took at each of these areas briefly. 

Influence of Demonstrational Farm Programs 

A few studies have been done which attempt to study the influence 
of demonstration and demonstration farms on other farmers. These 
studies vary greatly in method and in finding. 

One type of study that has been made is that of studying the 
demonstration farmer and farm family and the change that they make 
during the time of the demonstration in comparison to changes made 
by other farmers in the community. In 1967 Erickson and Graham 
paired and compared each demonstration farm in Illinois program with 
a nearby farm to evaluate the performance of 63 Illinois test 
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demonstratorsJ 

Paul C. flarsh in 1962 in "A Study of Farm and Home Development 
in North Carolina" contrasted tho changes made by demonstration 
families with those rade by a control firoup of non-participating 
families.^ Both of these studies along with a few others report 
that the demonstrators are significantly different at the -li of 
the program from other fanners in the surrounding neighborhood with 
respect to net worth, increase in annual earnings, use of sources 
of information and leadership participation. 

There have been a few studies that have been concerned with 
the impact of the result-demonstration on agricultural practices 
in the community surrounding the demonstration farms. 

Rogers and Havens in 1961 conducted a controlled experiment to 
determine the impact of demonstrations on farmer attitudes toward 
the use of fertilizer. They found that while knowledge about ferti- 

3 

lizer increased, it was not as a result of the demonstration program. 

In the Erickson and Graham study a sample of neighboring farmers, 
local leaders, and businessmen were interviewed to obtain an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the demonstration farm program in 

^E. E. Erickson and F. P. Graham. Making Profitable Farm Business 
Changes Through Education , Circular 966. University of Illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service, Urbana, Illinois, 1967. 

^C. Paul Marsh. An Evaluation 2f. the Farm and Home Approach to 
Anriculttiral Extension Work in NoTth CaroRna. Extension Evaluation 
Series, No. 3. North CaroTina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1952. 

^Everett M. Rogers and A. Eugene Havens, The Impact of Demonstra- 
tion on Famier Attitude Toward Fertilizer , Po ^ 
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disseminating information/ One problem with their study, however, 
was that the names of the neighboring farmers for their sample were 
secured from the test demonstration farmers \/ho provided the inves- 
tigators with a list of names of other farmers in the neighborhood 
who they thought had been influenced by the program. 

One well-designed study on the influence of the result- 
demonstration program was a study done by Blackmore, DimU, and Baum. 
They interviewed 20 randomly-selected neighboring farmers around each 
of 25 test-demonstration farms. This gave them a total sample of 500 
non-test demonstration farmers. They found that the average number 
of recommended practices adopted was related to the distance of the 
farmer from the nearest demonstration farm, increasing from one mile 
to the second-mile range, remaining fairly constant for two- to five- 
mile range, but declining beyond that point. Seventeen percent of 
the fanners interviewed indicated that they had. been on a tour on the 
test demonstration farm and about half of those who had been on one 
or more tours reported having adopted a practice they saw demonstrated 
there. In this study, test demor.stration farmers were named by 65 

percent of the farmers as "other farmer" who try new practices and 
5 

succeed with them. 

A study that attempted to evaluated the tcst-demonstrational farm 

''Erickson and Graham, op. cit. 

^John Blackmore, R. f!. Dimit, and E. L. Baum. Test Demonstration 
Farms and the S pread of Improved Farm Practices iji^ SoutFwest Virninla. 
P.eport~Ro. "1^5-3" Tennessee Valley Authority, Agricultural economics 
Branch, ICnoxville, Tennessee, 1955. 
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as a means of helping with the diffusion of innovations and technology 
v/as one done in 1970 by Joel A. Hartman and Einory J. Bro\/n. In this 
study entitled "Evaluation of a Five-Year Deniohstration Fana Program 
in Two Pennsylvania Counties," the researchers used the pre- and 
post-interviov/ technique v/ith the respondent fanners. The major 
objective of the study was to measure the impact of. 17 demonstration 
farms, using the criterion of adopting selected agricultural practices 
by surrounding farmers. While the educational program did influence 
change in adoption of practices, most of the explained variance v/as 
due to extraneous factors. Personal characteristics of the farmer, 
his relationship v/ith other individuals and organizations, and the 
level of technology of the farms largely explained the amount of 
change In adoption of recommended practices..;^ 

In a study by Porter L. Russ entitled "A Study of Land Grant 
College and Tennessee Valley Authority Staffs' Perception of the 
Rapid Adjustment Program Concept," this researcher learned that the 
Tennessee Valley authority staffs viev/ the primary objective of the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm Program differently than the Land Grant College 
staffs do. The Land Grant College staff perceived the major objective 
of the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program to be that of teaching the co- 
operators (i.e., all clientele groups), v/hile the VJ^ staff perceived 
the major objectives of the Rapid Adjustment Program to be that of 

^Joel A. Hartman and Emory i1. Brown. Evaluation of a Five-Yea r 
Demonstration Farm Pronran in T\'/o Pennsylvania CountTes. "Tixtension 
Studios Mo. 43, the PennsylvanTa^State university. College of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, 1970. ^ 
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guidinn resource use and testing of concepts*^ 

While all of these studies shed some light on the diffusion of 
technology from denonstrational farms, the Hartman and Brov/n study 
comes the closest to studying the same factors and conditions as 
this study v/as attempting to do; 

Characteristics of the Diffusion Process 

According to Wilfrid C. Harley, the four factors that contribute 
to the potency of demonstration farm programs are these: (1) charac- 
teristics of the demonstrations, (2) characteristics of the demonstra- 
tors, (3) characteristics of the audience, and (4) characteristics of 
the community or the total social milieu in \jbAth the demonstration 
program is cast.^ To look at these four characteristics, v;e must 
look at general diffusion literature. 

Everett M. Rogers identifies four crucial elements in analysis 
of the diffusion of innovation: (1) the innovation , (2) Its 
conTTiuni cation from one individual to another, (3) in a social system ^ 
(4) over time. The "innovation" can be viewed as an idea, abstract 
or concrete, and/or a behavioral practice associated with the idea. 

^Porter L. Russ, "A Study of Land Grant College and Tennessee 
Valley Authority Staff Perception of the Rapid Adjustment Program 
Concept." Thesis Department of Adult Education, North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1964. 

^Wilfrid C. Bailey. Mississippi Community Fertilizer Education 
Experiment: Final Report. Preliminary Report in Sociology and Rural 
Life, rio. 7. Mississippi State Agricultural Experiment Station, State 
College, Mississippi, 1959. 
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•'Diffusion" is the process by which the innovation spreads/ 

In their book Conmuni cation of Innovation ^ Rogers and Shoemaker 
point out that the number of diffusion studies and v/ri tings have 
multiplied at an accelerated rate in the past decade and now there 
are well over 1,500 different author<; and researchers on the subject 
with several more appearing every dayj^ For this reason» this 
researcher has relied heavily on the before-mentioned book v/hich has 
done an excellent job of pulling together all of these nearly 2,000 
different authors and publications. The diffusion literature v/ill 
be looked at on the basis of Bailey's four factors that contribute 
to the potency of the demonstration farm. 

Chirac terl sties of the Deinonstration (Innovation) 

The characteristics of the innovation being studied is probably 
the reason v/hy some innovations are adopted quite readily v/hile others 
take a long time or never really do become adopted, flumerous studies 
list these characteristics and most all are accepted by all authors. 

1. Compatibility. The more compatible the innovation is v/ith 
the (a) sociocultural values and beliefs, (b) previously-introduced 
ideasi or (c) clientele need for the innovation, the more likely the 
innovation v/iH be adopted.^^ 

^Everett fl. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovation. Hew York: Th 
Free Press of Glencoe, p. 18, 1962. 

^^Everett M. Rogers and F. Floyd Shoeniaker Cornnim i cat ion of 
Innovation; Hew York: The Free Press, London: Collier-flQCinilTan, Ltd. 
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2, SimgTicjtv. The simpller the innovation as perceived by a 
member of a social system, the' more likely it would have a high rate 
of adoptionj*^ 

■*<^ 3. Trial ability . The trialabillty of an innovation as perceived 

by a member of a social system is positively related to its rate of 
adoption J ^ 

4. Observability. The observability of an innovation, as 
perceivedi^by members of a social system, is positively related to 
its rate of adoption. 

5. Relative Advantage. The relative advantage of a new idea, 
as perceived by a member of a social system, is positively related 
to its rate of adoption. 

6. Cost and Cogplexity. Costly and complex practices that can 
be taken a little at a time will be adopted more quickly than where 
this is not possible. 

Although these are not the only characteristics of innovations 
which have an influence oh the rate of adoption, these characteristics 
are generally agreed upon by most authors. 

1 2lbid. , p. 151. 
\ 1 3lbid., p. 155. 

f ^ ^Ibid. , p. 156. 

^ ^Ibid. , p. l/!3. 

l%erbert F. Lionberger. Information-ssokinn Habits and Charac- 
teristics of F^nn Opnrntors. Research Sulletln ssi. Missouri Agri- 
cultural Exper indent Station, Columbia, Missouri, 1955. 
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CharactGristics of the nGnionstrators 

It is .somewhat obvious that characteristics of the individual 
demonstration farmer would have a considerable effect upon how v/ell 
the technology v/as accepted by the other fanners In the community* 
Some of the more conr.only-accepter characteristics of the deiwnstrator 
that aid in the diffusion, of tcchnclociy are these: 

1. More effective corr.iunication occurs (consequently, more 
adoption) when source and receiver are honophilousj^ (floinophily 

is the degree to which pairs of individuals who interact are similar 
in certain attributes, such as beliefs, values^ education, social 
status and the like.) 

2. Honophilic diffusion patterns cause new ideas to spread 

18 

horizontally rather than vertically within a system. 

3. Persons souciht out for advice in matters related to farming 
are more likely to have been exposed to formal group influence than 

10 

those who seek the ideas. 

4. The more the demonstrator i<: thought of as an opinion leader, 
the more likely he is to influence diffusion of innovation.*- (Opinion 
leadership is the degree to v/hich an individual is able to informally 
influence other individuals' attitudes or overt behavior in a desired 
way v/ith relative frequency.) Thus our definition of opinion 

''^Rogers and Shoemaker, on. cit. , p. 14. 
^ \oc. cit. 

l^ionberger, op. cit., p. 19. 

20PvOgers and Shoemaker, op. cit. , p. 243. 



leadership implied a leadorship-fonoivship relation betv/een tvx) or more 

people, rather than an abstract attribute of an individual leader. 

5. When interpersonal diffusion is heterophilous, folldv/ers 

see opinion leaders (a) of higher social status, (b) with more 

education, (c) v/ith greater mass med'-^a exposure, (d) more cosmopolite, 

(d) greater change agent contact, (f) more innovative, (g) greater 

21 

social participation. From these seven characteristics, wo can see 
that follov/ers tend to seek information and advice froin opinion leaders 
who are more competent than theniselves. 

These characteristics are not the only ones of the demonstrator, 
but these are accepted by most v/r iters. 

Characteristics of the Audience (Clientelel 

It is obvious that not all persons accept an innovation or new 
idea at the same tine. For this reason most diffusion studies have 
focused much attention on v/hat has become known as the adoption 
process within an individual. The most generally accepted stages 
in this process are (1) av/areness, (2) interest, (3) evaluation, 
(4) trial, (5) adoption or rejection. These are not discrete, or 
distinctly separated stages in the individual's adoption process. 
It is also questioned v/hether aV, people follow all of these steps» 

Since all clientele do not move through these stages at the same, 
rate, adoption categories have been proposed by many authors. The 

^ hbid., p. 213. 

^^Rogers, op. cit. , pp. 148-192. 
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most-commonly accepted are (1) innovators, (2) early adopters, 
(3) early majority, (^) late irjajority, (5) laggards. 

We will nov/ take a look at characteristics of individuals that 
perhaps are related to the categories. 

1» Age, the older the clientele, the more likely the client is 
nob to adopt or to be slow in adopting. Early adopters are younger 
than late adopters. 

2. Eaucation. Earlier adopters have more years of formal educa- 
tion than late adopters. 

^» Size of Fam. Early adopters ordinarily have larger far^s 
and relatively higher incomes than the average in the area where they 
live than do late adopters. 

4. Competency. Early adopters display greater competency in 
their several endeavors than do late adopters, 

5. Social Participation. Early adopters are characterized by high 
levels of both fomal and informal participation t!ian late adopters." 

6. CosMopoliteness. Early adopters have been found to be much 
more cosmopolite than late adopters. Rocers defines "cosmopolite- 
ness" as "the degree to v;hich an individual's orientation is external 
to a particular social system." 



^ 3ibid. , p. 174. 
^^ Ibid., p. 175. 

onberger, op. cit. , p. 33. 
^^Rogers, op. cit. , p. 176. 

27r.-... 
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These seven characteristics of the audience or clientele are 
among the more commonly-accepted characteristics of the clientele 
by most v/r iters* 

Characteristics of the Social Milieu 

Behavior is a function not merely of one's om desires, needs, 
attitudes, and characteristic attributes, but also of the expectation, 

influence, and limiting characteristics of the environment, particu- 

28 

larly that of the social milieu.^ The differential rate of adoption 
among communities or geographical areas can be explained in part by 
these limiting factors or conditions which are characteristic of the 
community of social milieu. Some of these factors are these: 

1. Community Values ^nd Hnrm^. Where the values and norms of a 

comnunity are oriented toward the conservation of traditional culture, 

the acceptance of new ideas Is considerably slower than in a community 

29 

v/hich "fs oriented toward change and modernization. 

2. Social Isolation. People Isolated from communicative contact 
with others viould be far less affected by this necessary condition for 
acceptance of change. 

3. Membership in groups. The thinking of members of the social 
groups both formal and Informal plays an important role in the role of 



^^Hartman and Brov/n, op. cit. , p. 37. 

^%alcott Parsons. The flajor Points of Reference and Structural 
Components of the Social System. The Social System , ed. Talcott. New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe. T5)STT 

^^Hartman and Brov/ni op. cit. , p. 36. 
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adoption of ideas by individuals v/ithin that group* 

Although these are not the only characteristics of the social 
miligUs they are anong the more important ones* 

there are a couple of other Important situations that we need 
to look at in the literature. 

It is important to realize when studying the stages of the 
adoption process that the most effective means of comnunicatipp 
changes v/ith the stage in the process* Mass media channels are 
relatively more important at the knowledge or av/areness stage, and 
Interpersonal channels are relatively more important at the persuasion 
function in the innovation-decision process. (Interpersonal channels 
are those that involve a face-to-face exchange betv/ecn two or more 
individuals*) 

Rogers and Shoemaker also point out that tod often in diffusion 
research, there is a theoretical oversimplification of the concept 
generalization. That is to say "that more than one variable will 
affect the outcome." Also it is pointed out that most decisions are 
maide after information is received from more than one source. 

All of the i)efore-mentioned factors about diffusion of technology 
seem to be likely to suggest a pattern of adoption of technology and 
management practices from the Rapid Adjustment Farm to other farms in 
the community. 

Summary 

By putting together those studies v/hich have previously been 
done on diffusion of innovation from demonstrational farms and the 
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characteristics of the diffusion process that seem applicable to this 
study of the Rapid Adjustment Farms, v/e can determine from this review 
of literature the following variables v/hich v/e need to study: 

1, Observability of practices. 

Z. Opinion leadership of Rapid Adjustment Fanners. 

3. Age of Farmer. 

4. Size of Farm. 

5. Adoption Categories. 

6. Group Participation. 

these six variables along with the others mentioned in the review 
of literature are many times dependent upon each other and cannot 
alv/ays be considered individually.* 



CHAPTER III 



METIiODOLOGY 

The dssign, the population surveyed, the development of the 
instruraent used' in the study, and the methods of collecting and 
analyzing the data arc presented in this chapter. 

Design 

Since there vjere no data collected prior to the initiation of 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program concerning the percent of adoption 
of practices, it v/as decided that the basic design of the research 
should be descriptive survey J As in most descriptive survey 
research, the infcni^atlon or variablos must cone fror. a variety of 
sources. The independent variables for this study were secured from 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmers, County Extension Agents and the 
Respondent Farmers. 

1. Independent variables secured from the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer: 

a. Observability of fara from community-traveled highway. 

b. Community groups of Rapid Adjustment Farmer. 

c. Size and scope of Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

2. Independent variables secured from County Agents: 

a. Amount of mass media coverage of Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

"•Fred f!. Kerlinger, Foundation of Rehavinral Research , (Hew York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964), pp. 293-408. 
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bi NiBnber of tours and educational events Jiel.d on the Rapid 
Adjustnont Farm* 
3.. Independent variables securied from respondent famer: 

a. Respondent's awareness and knoy/l edge of Rapid Adjustment 
Farm; 

b. Opinion leadership of Rapid Adjustment Farmer* 

c. Whether respondent had been on Rapid Adjustment Farm* 
d* Whether respondent was a personal friend of Rapid 

Adjustment Farmer* 
e* Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Farm, 
f* Size and scope of respondent's farm* 
the dependent variables v»;ere secured from the respondent farmers* 
a. Respondent's av/areness and knov/ledge of Rapid Adjustment 
Farm* 

b* The adoption by respondent of practices applied on the 

Rapid Adjustment Farm* 
c* Respondent's thinking about v/hether the Rapid Adjustment 

Farm practices were practical on his farm* 
d* Respondent haying gotten ideas from the Rapid Adjustment 

Farm Program* 

» 

Population and Sampl e 

As indicated in the objectives for the research, the primary 
group of people who v/ere to be studied v;ere farmers living in the same 
community with Rapid Adjustment Farm cooperators* At the time the 
study was initiated (September, 1970), there were over twenty Rapid 
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Adjustment Faras in Ohio; therefore, it was decided that because of 
7ack of resources, it was necessary to select three Rapid Adjustment 
Farms v/ith similar enterprises and tenure on the program, that were 
located fairly close to the ^researcher. Another limiting factor was 
that the Rapid Adjustment Farm had to have been on the program 
sufficient time so that the results of the program could be measured 
and diffusion have had time to occur. 

Three dairy Rapid Adjustment Farms were selected in the Belle 
Valley Extension area for the above-mentioned reasons, one in each 
of three counties. 

The population was all of the dairy farmers in these three 
counties. A complete listing of dairy farms v/as prepared from the 
Brucellosis Ring Test report. The population was found to consist of 
55 dairy farms in County C, 150 dairy farms in County B, and 158 
dairy farms in County A. A stratified random sample of thirty (30) 
was drav/n from each county list by the method of random numbers. 
Extra farms were also selected by the method of random numbers to be 
used in case an interview with the original thirty was not possible 
or if the dairymen had since quit dairy farming. 

Instrumentation 

An interviev/ schedule v;as developed to obtain the necessary 
Independent and dependent variables, from the respondent farmers. A 
copy of the interview schodule 1s in Appendix B* The interview 
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schedule consisted of four sections. Section I was designed to 
determine v/hether the respondent farmer viewed the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer as an opinion leader. Section II v/as used to obtain the 
dependent variable of practices adopted and year of adoplion. In* 
SectioK III questions were concerned with the respondent's knov/ledge 
and relationship with the Rapid Adjustment Farmer. In Section IV the 
independent variables about the respondent and his farming operation 
were obtained. 

Of the three main methods of determining opinion leadership 
(a. sociometric techniques, b. informants, and c. self-designating 
techniques), all are of about equal validity. It was decided for 
the study to use the sociometric technique (this is asking the 
responden-'. to \/honi he v/ould go to seek information). 

In Section I of the interview schedule, the questions asked the 
respondents to whom they would go to seek advice on various agricuN 
tuval topics. Tv;o of the questions were broad in nature and let the 
respondent a nsv/er with any person in any occupation • The rest of the 
questions constrained the answers to farmers. One question dealt 
with the innovativeness of fanners and let the respondent answer with 
the farmer they saw as first trying new ideas. 

Section II was designed to get at the adoption of practices. The 
specific practices used in this study were selected from all of the 
practices and recoininehdations put into effect on the Rapid Adjustnent 
Farm. These practices were secured from County Agents, Area Agents, 

^Rogers, op. cit> , p. 215. 

'^1 
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and State Specialists. Seventeen separate practices were listed and 
respondents wore asked to respond to whether they (1) Haven't heard 
of the practice (not aware), (2) Have heard of the practice, but 
haven't tried it (aware), (3) Think it might be a good idea, but 
haven't tried it (evaluation), (4) Have tried it one or two times 
(trial), (5) Use the practice all or most of the time (adoption), or 
(6) Did use the practice, but don't now (rejection). 

In Section II, if any of the practices were answered as tried or 
used, the respondent was asked which year he first tried or used it. 
This v/as so that it could be determined if the Rapid Adjustment Fa mi 
program might have helped influence the trial or adoption of the 
practice. 

In Section III the questions dealt specifically with the 
respondent's knov/ledge of the Rapid Adjustment Farm and his relationship 
v/ith the Rapid Adjustment Farmer. Also in Section III the question of 
whether the practices were viewed as practical or whether the respondent 
had gotten ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm were asked to obtain 
these two dependent variables. 

In Section IV the questions were designed to obtain the indepen- 
dent variables concerning the respondent such as age and size of his 
farm operation. 

The interview method was felt to be superior to the mailed 
questionnaire for the following reasons: 

1. The first section on opinion leadersh'ip could be compiled 
before the Rapid Adjustment Farm name v;as r.ientioned and the opinion 
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leadership could be identified with one set of interviews. 

2, Interviewers, can net more accurate data, because the last 
part of the schedule may influence the first part of the schedule, 

3, A more accurate account of size of operation and practices 
used can be secured by a combination of observation and questions. 

It was realized that the interviev/ method has the disadvantage of 
ihe respondent being sometimes vague, evasive, and often embarrassed, 
since rural people seem to many times view direct questions as a 
violation of socially-accepted limits*^ However, it was determined by 
the researcher that the advantages outv/eighed the disadvantages for 
this study. 

A questionnaire v/as developed to obtain the independent variable 
of the aRiount of mass media coverage of the Rapid Adjustment Fartn in 
each county (Appendix B)« This questionnaire v;as sent to each County 
Agent In June of 

Pretesting the Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule was pretested in June of 1974 by the 
researcher with tv/o dairy farms in each of the three counties* After 
studying the responses several changes v/ere made that clarified some 
of the questions. A few of the opinion leadership questions v/ere 
dropped because of redundancy. 

^Everett M. Rogers and George ?!• Beal ; Preceptive Technique in 
Intervi ewi ncj Fa nner s. The Journal of Marketing, Vol. 23, ilo. 2, October 
1933, pp. 177-1 73. 
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ConGCtlon of Data 

the data for the study v/ere collected in August of 1974» An 
intcrviev/er was hired in each of the three counties. The County 
Agent in each county helped find a person who would be willing to do 
the intoryi owing. During the last of July a training session v/as 
held with the interviewers. The researcher did the training of the 
interviewer, \Wiich consisted of familiarizing them v/ith the study, the 
interview schedule and proper methods ofiinterviev/ing;. after the 
training session, each interviewer practiced interviev/ing each other 
so that questions might have, a chance to surface. Each interviewer 
then conducted a test interview with a farmer selected. at random from 
the alternate list before he started the official interviev/. Also 
included v/ith each interview schedule was a card for each respondent 
with the possible answers for questions in Section Tv^o. The card is 
included in the Appendix B. 

The interviev/ers were instructed that if unable to obtain an 
interview with a farmer to go to the alternate list and takenthem in 
order as they v/ere ::elected by random number. In County A, 14 alter- 
nates v/ere used; one respondent refused to be interviev/ed while 13 
v/ere no longer dairy farming. In County B, 17 alternates v/ere used; 
one refused to be interviev/ed v/hile 16 had since quit /airy farming. 
In County C, only six alternates were used, all because of quitting 
the dairy business. 

The interviewers v/ere provided with previously-addressed letters to 
the respondent stating the purpose of the study and that an interviewer 

3^ 
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v/ould be calling upon them (Appendix B)» This I6tter v/as signed by 
the researcher and the County Agent of each county with the exception 
of Jefferson County where the researcher had previously served on the 
extension staff and was well known by the farmers of the county. 
These letters v/ere mailed by the interviewer a few days prior to the 
interviev/s* The interviewer then called and set up ah appointment 
for the interview. 

The interviewers wore also provided v/ith an identification letter 
written and signed by the researcher (Appendix B). This letter intro- 
duced the interviewer and thanked the respondent for his cooperation. 

Analysis of Data 

After all interview schedules had been coiripleted, the data were 
transfered to code sheets and then punched on data processing cards 
for analysis. The Statistical Package for the Social Science (SPSS) 
was the computer program ii*?ed. 

Following an inspection of the print-out sheets on the original 
data, some of the data were collapsed, by receding, into moro meaning- 
ful and manageable units for analysis. Those variables that were 
collapsed were age, size of farm, and number of livestock* 

For statistical analysis reasons and since very few farmers had 
rejected any of the practices, the practices that had been rejected 
v/ere receded as missing data and not taken into account. 

Those fanners that did not know the Rapid Adjustment Fanner could 
not be asked the questions concerning their thoughts of and relation- 
ship with the Rapid Adjustment Fann. For this reason, there v/ere only 
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51 responses of the 90 in the sample that answered questions concern- 
ing (a) having been on Rapid Adjustnent Farm, (b) being a friend of 
Rapid Adjustment Fanner, (c) being in similar community <iroups with 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer, (d) thinking that the practices there 
\yere practical, (e) having gotten ideas from the' Rapid Adjustnent 
Farm. Tlie analysis and statistics that deal with these variables, 
therefore, have only 51 in the sample ccmpar-ud to the 90 of the entire 
sample. 

Percentage distribution and mean weighted scores were the major 
techniques used in analysis of the data. Cramer's V was the statis- 
tical method used to show the degree of relationship or correlation 
between^ variables.^- The chi-square test v/as chosen- as the statistical 
tool for examining the significance of relationships between variables. 
The probability level of .05 was used to determine if variables were 
significant. 

When presenting information about the adoption of specific 
practices, a "Mean Adopted Score" was used to decide where the farmers 
were on the adoption process with (T) hot aware, (2) aware, (3) evalu- 
ation, (4) trial, and (5) adopted. 

To evaluate the relationship of the adoption of practices to 
various variables, it v/as necessary to develop an "Adoption Score" 
for the farmer in the sample. This was done by determining how many 
practices each farmer had adopted of the 17 practices. These scores 

William L. Hays, Statistics for PsychoTonists , Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Chicago, Illinois. 1^. pp. 604-606. 
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ranged from 0 to 14. So that these scores could better be evaluated: 
in relationship with different independent variables, the scores 
were orouped as closely as possible to the lower 25 percent (low 
quarter), middle 50 percent (middle half); or high 25 percent (high 
quarter). 

When coniparing variables that could be obtained from the respon- 
dent only if he knew the Rapid Adjustment Fanner, the number in the 
total sample was 51 instead of 90, The variables IncTiKM the fol- 
lov/ing: (1) Frequency of respondent driving by the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm, (2) Respondent being a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment. 
•Farmer, (3) Respondent having been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm, 

(4) Respondent having received ideas ffo.^ the Rapid Adjustment Farm, 

(5) Respondent thinking the Rapid Adjustment Farm practices were 
practical, and (6) Respondent being in similar groups with the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS OF RESEARCH 

Characteristics of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 

The Rapid Adjustment Farms being studied are referred to In this 
chapter by letter A, B, and C. Table 1 shows the characteristics of 
these farms in 1969^ the first year of the program, and^ in 1974 after 
the cpmpletiop of the five-year program. 

We can see from Table 1 that at the time the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
Program started, the farms were simitar in number of dairy cows with an 
average of 31 cows. By 1974 the average number of cows v^as 51 with 
County C having the fev/est at 47 and County B, the most with 58. 
County B now has the largest farm in number of acres operated at 716 
and County A is the smallest farm with only 195 acres. County C has 45 
replacement heifers (almost a? many as cows) and thus indicates further 
intentions to expand. The Rapid Adjustment Farmer in County C is the 
oldest at 47 and the farmer in County A, the youngest at 35. 

In County C the Rapid Adjustment Fanner is in five county-wide 
farm committees or groups and has served or is serving as chairman of 
these committees. He is also in two community farm groups. The Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer in County B has served on one county-wide farm 
committee and belongs to three community farm groups^ In County A 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer is a member of one county organization and 
is not associated with other farm groups, committees or organizations. 

32 



TABLE 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RAP.ID ADOUSTMENT FARM 
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Combined 

Characteristics Farms-1974 County A County B County C 

Mean (N=3) 1969 1974 1969 1974 1969 1974 



Age of Fanner 


41 




35 




41 




47 


Acres Operated 


4ia 


195 


195 


275 


716 


320 


320 


No, of Dairy Cows 


51 


30 


49 


32 


58 


32 




No. of Dairy Replace- 
ment Heifers 


34 


i ■ 


20 


28 


37 




45. 


No. of Beef Breeding 
Covis 


0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0, 


No. of Beef Feeders 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


No. of Poultry 


8 


0 


12 


0 


12 


0 


0: 


No. of Sheep 


7 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No. of Swine 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


d 



County and Conmunity Groups that Rapid Adjustment Farmer participated 
in: 



Farm Bureau Member ASCS Community ASCS County Coir^nittee 

Cpmmitteemafri Chairman 
Dairy Board SCS Board of Directors 

Young Farmers. Dairy Bparc!- 

F^rm Buireau Council Landmarfe^^^^ of Direc- 
tors ^ 
Farm Burleau Gounci I 
Extension Advisory Com-* 

mittee 
Grange 
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Charactcristicsy of the Respondent Farmer 

there were 30 fanners interviewed in each of these three counties# 
Table 2 shows some of the characteristics of these 90 dairy farmers as 
to agey and size of their farming operation for all of the counties 
combined and by individual county. 



TABLE 2 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENT FARM 



All Farms' 
Mean 
(N=90) ; 


County A 

Mean 
;(n=30) 


County B 
Mean 
{n=3p) 


County C 
Mean 
(h=30) 


Age of Fanrer 


49 


51 


49 


47 


Acres Operated 


262 


' 212 


263 


310 


No, of Dairy Cov/s 


29 


22 


26 


37 


No. of Dairy Heifers 


18 


11 


17 


24 


No. of Beef Breeding 
Cows 


7 


7 


7 


6 


No. ,of Beef Feeders 


5 


3 


7 


4 


No. of Poultry 


67 


18 


12 


172 


No. of Sheep 


1 


.5 


1.6 


,9 


No. of Swine 


.4 


.6 


*3 


.3 



Table '2 indicates that the average age of the respondent farmer 
is 49. The range of ages was from 17 to 76 with 47 percent of those 
being below the average of 49. County C tends to have the younger 
fanners, but there is only four years difference in the average age 
of County C at 47 and County A at 51. 43 
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The number of acres operated ranges from 16 acres to 850 acres 
for an average of 262 acres with County A having the smaller farms 
and County C having the largest* There is almost 100 acres differ- 
ence in size of farm between County A and County C* 

NiBTihRr of dairy cows range from 1 to 76 with an average number 
of 29, As would be expected from the size of farm. County A has 
less than the average with 22 and County C has more than the average 
with 37. *the same ratio holds true for the number of dairy heifers. 
As for the rest of the livestock species, there is not enough to he 
of influence except in County C where two fairly large poultry flocks 
raise the number of poultry kept per farm considerably. 
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TABLE 3 



AnnPTIOtI BY OTHER FARMERS OF SELECTED RAPID ADJUSTMENT 
FARM PRACTICES IN THE THREE COUNTIES 





% Adopting'^ 


Mean of 


Practice 


n = 90 


Adoption Process 


Planting alfalfa for hay or pasture 


82^2 


4.8 


Keeping a complete farm account book 


77.8 


4.6 


Use of artificial insemination 


71.1 


4.6 


Feedino cbv/s accordina to oroduction 


70.0 


4.4 


Soil tpst croD fields 


68.9 


4.6 


*J\J i 1 U poo UU 1 C 1 ICI\40 


52 2 


4 3 


Fertilize hay and lequmes each year 


4R.9 


4.1 


High silage ration feeding program 


47.8 


3.9 


Soil test crop fields every 3 years 


46.7 


4.0- 


Soil test pasture fields every 3 years 


26.7 


3.6 


Sowing alfalfa v/i thou t companion crop 


26.7 


3.5 


Keeping DHIA or other production 






records 


16.7 


3.2 


Band seeding with press wheels of 






grass and legumes 


14.4 


3.2 


No-till corn 


14.3 


3.2 


Use of foraqe testing or feed analysis 


10.0 


3.1 


Sov/ina alfalfa without grass 


10.0 


3.1 


Urea in corn silage 


5.6 


2.5 



^Adoption Process Scale: 1 = not aware; 2 = aware; 3 = evalua- 
tion; 4 = tried; 5 = adopted 



'^Those who checked 5 on adoption process scale. 
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Adoption of Practices 

Since this Is a descriptive survey study, the only way that we 
can determine if diffusion is occurring is by measuring the number of 
practices that have been adopted on the respondent farm. 

Adoption of Rapid Adjustment Farm Practices by Other Farmers 

The percent of adoption of each practices along with the mean of 
the adoption process is presented in Table 3, The mean of the adop- 
tion score is the mean of the adoption process where (1) not aware, 
(2) aware, (3) evaluation, (4) trial, and (5) adopted were the 
criteria used. 

Table 3 shows that the adoption by other farmers of the selected 
Rapid Adjustment Farm practices in the three combined counties ranged 
from 82 percent adopted for planting alfalfa to six percent for use 
of urea in corn silage. Only two practices, that of planting alfalfa 
for hay or pasture and keeping a complete farm account book have been 
acr^pted by more than 75 percent of the respondent dairy farmers. Only" 
seven practices have been adopted by more than 50 percent of the 
respondent farmers. All of these practices that have been adopted by 
more than 50 percent of the farmers are older, well-established 
practices* Six practices fall below the twenty-five percent adoption 
level and two of these - keeping DHIA or other production records and 
band seeding with press wheels - are among those practices being 
reconmended several years. 

The means of tlie adoption process (with 1 = not aware; 2 = av/are, 
3 « evaluation; 4 = tried; and 5 - adopted) range from 4.8 for planting 
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alfalfa to 2.5 for use of urea in corn silaae. With the exception 
of soil testing of crop field and high silage feeding program, 
these means are very consistent with the percent adoption of the 
practices. 

Over fifty percent of the means of the adoption process are 
below the trial level whi'i only four practices are closer to adoption 
level than the trial, 

V/e look at these same data by individual county in Table 4. As 
can be seen by Table 4, there is considerable difference between 
counties. County C ha: a range from 100 percent adoption of planting 
alfalfa to 10 percent adoption for sowing alfalfa without grasses 
while County A has a range of 67 percent for keeping a complete farm 
account book to 0 percent for no-till corn and urea in corn silage. 
County B's scores fall between County A and County C scores. 

The mean of the adoption procosi, however, does not vary to the 
extremes that the percent of adoption does between the counties. The 
mean adoption scores range from 5.0 for planting alfalfa to 2.6 for 
sowing alfalfa without grass in County C. In Count^'B' it ranges from 
5.0 for planting alfalfa to 2.1 for using urea. In County A the 
highest mean adoption score is 4.6 for farm account book and artifi- 
cial insemination and the lowest was 3.0 for use of urea in silage. 
While for the more highly adopted practices. County C has a higher 
mean adoption score than County A or B; on the lesser adopted practices, 
there is little difference or in some instances. County A rates higher 
on the adoption process than County C even though it has far less 
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adoption of the practice. This JJeems to indicate that for the older 
and longer-reconwended practices, the amount of adoption as well as 
the stage in the adoption process varies considerably between the 
counties* While for the nev/er or less highly adopted practices, the 
percent for adoption varies among counties, but the stage in the 
adoption process is very similar. It can be concluded from this that 
the farmers in County C seem to move from the evaluation stage into 
the trial and adoption stages much more quickly after the introduction 
of new practices or technology than County B or County A, with County A 
being the slowest to take this step. Several factors could be impor- 
tant in explaining this relationship such as grade of milk produced, 
size of farm or age of farmer. These will be looked at later in this 
study. Table 4 seems to indicate that County C farmers tend to be 
more innovative than the farmers in County A or County B. 

Adoption of Rapid Adjustment Farm Practices by Other Farmers 
Since 1970 

Since the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program began in late 1968 and 
1969, we would not expect the program to have influence on farmers 
until at least 1970. For this reason Table 5 shows the number trying 
or adopting practices since 1970. 

We can see from Table 5 that the range in number of farmers adop- 
ting practices since 1970 is from 23 for no-till corn to 3 for soil 
testing of crop and pasture fields every three years. The percent of 
those adopting since 1970 of all who adopted the practices range from 
96 percent for no-till corn to five percent for soil testing of crop 
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TABLE 5 

TRIAL OR ADOPTION OF PRACTICE SINCE. 1970 



Total N Number Percent of 
Practice trying or Since Al 1 Who Tried 

Adopting 1970 or Adopted 



No* tin corn 


24 


23 


95.8 


Sowing alfalfa without companion crop 


37 


11 


29.7 


High silage ration feeding pronram 


48 


9 


18.8 


Fertilize hay and legumes each year 


52 


9 


16.1 


Band seeding with press wheels of 
grass and legumes 


20 


7 


• 

35.0 


Use of forage testing or feed analysis 


17 


7 


41.2 


Keeping a complete farm account book 


77 


6 


7*8 


Keeping DHIA or other production record 


32 


6 


19.7 


Urea in corn silage 


I 


6 


85.7 


Planting alfalfa for hay or pasture 


85 


5 


5.9 


Use of artificial insemination 


80 


5 


6.3 


Soil test pasture fields 


. 73 


5 


6.8 


Sowing alfalfa without grasses 


19 


5 


26.3 


Feeding cows according to producti-T 


66 


4 


6.3 


Soil test crop fields 


77 


4 


5.2 


Soil test crop fields rivery three years 


49 


3 


6.1 


Soil test pasture fields every three 
years 


31 


3 


9.7 


Total 




118 
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fields. The other practices with a relatively high adoption percen- 
tage since 1970 are use of urea on corn silage, 86 percent; forage 
resting and feed analysis, 41 percent; and band seeding with press 
wheel of grasses and legumes, 35 percent. In general, those practices 
which are the more recent are the practices that have the highest 
percentage adopting since 1970. 

Number of Practices Adopted 

In order to obtain information as to the degree of adoption of 
respondents, it was determined to group respondents by the number of 
the seventeen different practices that he had adopted. Table 6 
indicates these degrees of adoption. 

The range of the adoption of practices was from 0 practices to 
14 practices. Six respondents had not adopted any of the 17 selected 
practices while three had adopted 14 practices. The mean or average 
number of practices adopted was 6.9; 65.6 percent of the farmers had 
adopted 50 percent or less of the 17 selected practices while only 5 
percent had adopted more than 75 percent of the practices. 

So that these adopted values can better be evaluated in compari- 
son with different independent variables, they were grouped as closely 
as possible to the lower 25 percent (lower quarter), the middle 50 
percent (middle half), and the upper 25 percent (upper quarter). 
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TABLE 6 

TOTAL MUMBER OF PRACTICES ADOPTED BY RESPONDENTS 



Practices 
Adopted 


n 


»v; 1 a 1 1 Vti 

Frequency 
Percentane 


Cumulative N 


Cumulative Adjusted 
Frequency Percentage 


0 


6 


6.7 


6 


- 

6.7 


1 


1 


1.1 


7 


7.8 


2 


s 




1? 


13.3 


3 


6 

%j 


6 7 


18 


20.0 


4 


6 


G.7 


24 


26.7 


5 


5 


5.6 


29 


32.2 


6 


9 


10.0 


38 


42.2 


7 


9 


10.0 


49 


52.2 


8 


12 


13.3 


SO 


65.6 


9 


9 


10.0 


68 


75.6 


10 


7 


7.8 


75 


83.3 


ir 


ft 


8.9 


83 


92.2 


1?. 

13 


3 


3.3 


86 


95.6 


.1 


1.1 


87 


96.7 


14 


3 


3.3 


90 


100.0 


Total 




100.0 


90 


100,0 



Mean ^ 6.90 Mode ^ B.OO Median ^ 7.28 



When we take a look at these adoption level categories compared 
by county^ we find that there are differences among the counties* 
Table 7 shows these results 

In County A v/e notice that only one farmer or 4*5 percent was in 
the high adoption level c?itegory compared to 15 farmers or 64 percent 
of the farmers in County €• In County C only two farmers of the low 
adoption level category were in County C and 15 v/ere in County A* 
About 30 percent of each level were in County 
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TABLE 7 

ADOPTION- OF PRACTICES BY- COUNTY 

Adoption Level Category TQtal County A County B County C 

For all Counties U % % % 

Low Quarter 
Middle Half 
High Quarter 



24 


62.5 


29.2 


8.3 


44 


31.3 


36.4 


31.8 


22 


4.5 


31.8 


63.6 



Relationship Between Adoption and Knowledge of Rapid Adjustment Farm 

One of the objectives was to determine if there was a relationship 
between adoption of practices and knowledge of the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm. Table 8 indicates the adoption of practices in relation to the 
respondent knowing about the Rapid Adjustment Farm program. 

TABLE. 8 



ADOPTION OF PRACTICES IN RELATIONSHIP TO KNOWLEDGE OF RAPID 

ADJUSTI^ENT FARM 



Adoption Level 
Category 


Total 
N 


n 


% 

Knowing R A Farm 


Low Quarter 


24 


7 


29.2 


Middle Half 


44 


27 


61.4 


High Quarter 


22 


17 


77.3 



0C*» 11.6 d.f. = 2 p<.003 
Cramer's V = 0.359 
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Table 8 shows that of those respondents in the upper quarter of 
the adoption series, over three-quarters knew of the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm while of those in the lower quarter of the adoption series, only 
29 percent knew of the Rapid Adjustment Fam, From these data it 
appears that those who are adopting more practices are more knowledge- 
able about the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program, In Table 9 we look at 
this same relationship by county. 



TABLE 9 

ADOPTION OF PRACTICES IN RELATION TO KNOIJLEDGE OF 
RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM BY COUNTY 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


County A 
Total, No, Who 
N Knew 


C^mi:/: B 
Total No, Who 
N Knew 


County C 
Total No, Who 

N ,Khew 


Low Quarter 


15 6 


7 1 


2 


0 


Middle Half 


14 8 


16 11 


14 


8 


High Quarter 


1 1 


7 6 


14 


10 



Table 9 shows that the same relation between adoption score and 
knowledge of the Rapid Adjustment Farm holds true when this relation- 
ship Is compared by county. 
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Opportunities for Awrcness of Rapid Adiustment Farm Program 

To determine if the anount of mass rnedia coverage or the observa- 
bility of the Rapid Adjustment Farm had an effect on the awareness of 
the respondents of the program, these variables were compared. 

Relationship of Mass Media Coverage to Awareness of Rapid Adjustment 
Farm 

The amount of mass media coverage varied by county (see Table 48 
in Appendix A) and it was hypothesized that this would have an effect 
on the number of other fanners knowing about the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm. Table 10 describes the results of the comparison. 



TABLE 10 

RELATIONSHIP OF MASS MEDIA COVERAGE OF RAPID ADJUSTI'lENT FARM 
PROGRAM WITH AWARENESS OF THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



County 


Times of Mass 
Media Coverage 


Total 

N 


Number Aware 
of R. A. Farm 




A 


14 


30 


15 




B 


135 


30 


. 13 




C 


69 


30 


15 





0,356 d^f. = 2 n.s, 
Cramer's V = .095 



Table 10 seems to indicate that although the amount of mass media 
coverage varies, there is no significant difference between coun 
with the number o^f dairy fanners being aware of the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm Program. 
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County Z reports the most tours and educational events that other 
dairy farmers might have attended, but County A reports the same 
attendance at fewer events, and County C had both fewer events and 
fewer in attendance (see fable 49 in Appendix A). 

Relationship of Adoption to Observability from Highway 

As mentioned in the methodology section, in all tables that deal 
with the variables that could be obtained from the respondent only if 
he knew the Rapid Adjustment Farmer, the number in the total sample is 
51 instead of 90. 

Comparison of the adoption score to the frequency of the respon- 
dent driving by the Rapid Adjustment Farm is shown in Table 11. This 
Is an attenpt to measure observability. 

As can be seen by Table 11, there is a very small relationship 
between the adoption score of the respondent farmer and the frequency 
of times that he drives by the Rapid Adjustment Farm;, the relationship 
was not significant. The frequency of driving by the farm is an 
attempt to measure the Ranid Adjustment Farm's observability. Adoption 
level category is not related to frequency of driving by the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm. 



.1 
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TABLE 11 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADORTIOH= OF PRACtlCES TO OBSERVABILITY 
• FROM CMNITY TRAVELEO HIGHIWS 



Adoption 
Level Total 


Combined Counties.- 


: Frequency. of;>bi?iving By 


Category N 


% Weekly " %^Monthl: 


/' % Less Often 


Total % 


Lpy/er quarter 7 


14.3; 14.3 


71,4 


ibo.b 


Middle half 28 


10.7 25.0 


64.3 


loo.o 


Higher quarter 16 


12.5 25.0 


62.5: 


100.0 


X*"- .428 d.fi ■•= 4 
Cramer's / = .06 


ri.s. 







There isia significant relationship between counties and the 
number of times that other fanners drive by the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm. Table 12 shows this relationship to be a modest level as 
indicated by the .36 Cramer's V. 

. If assuming that the frequency of driving by the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm measures af the farm's observability, then Table 12 indicates 
that County A and County C tend to be the most observable. This 
would stand to reason by the fact that both of these farms are located 
just off State, highways while in County B, the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
is located on a township road. This tends to take on additional 
meaning when combined with the fact that County B had much more mass 
media coverage than the other two counties. This wirter feels that 
these two facts together might explain why the awareness of the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm Program is similar in all counties. 



Ti7 
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TABLE 12 

RELATIONSHIP OF FREQUENCY OF DRIVING BY THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT 

FARM WITH THE COUNTY 



• 


County A 
n = 15 

% 


• County B 
n = 18 

% 


County C 
n = 18 

% 


Weekly 


20.0 


5.6 


11.1 


Monthly 


13.3 


5.6 


50.0 


Less Often Than Monthly 


66.7 


83.9 


38.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



13.44 d.f. = 4 p<.01 
Cramer's V = .36 



Opinion leader<;hin and its Relationship to Adoption 

Table 13 indicates the perception of the respondent farmer of 
the Rapid Adjustment Fanner as an opinion leader. 

As can be seen in Table 13, 20 ^.ercent of the respondent farmers 
perceived the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader with nine 
percent mentioning his name more than once. One respondent in County 
C mentioned his name as many as four times. 

This perception of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion 
leader does vary, however, considerably between counties. In 
County A the name of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer is mentioned only 
twice or seven percent of the time while in County B and County C, it 
is mentioned 13 percent and 40 percent respectively. This seems to 

.jt3 
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TABLE 13 

OPINION LEADERSHIP OF PJ\PID ADJUSTMENT FARMER AS PERCEIVED 
BY RESPONDENT FARMERS 



Combined Counties 
Number % of Sample 
n = 90 


Individual Counties 
County County County 

A B C 
n = 30 n = 30 n = 30 

% % % 


Mentioned R. A* Farmer 
as Innovator^ 


13 


14.4 


3.3 


10.0 30.0 


Thought of R.A. Farmer 
As Opinion Leaderb 


18 


20.0 


6.7 


13.3 40.0 


Mentioned R, A. Farmer 
Name »More than Once, 
as Opinion Leader 




8.8 


.0 


3.3 23.0 



-The respondent is considered viev/ing the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 
as an innovator if he mentioned his name in re^sponse to question #5. 



*^The respondent is considered seeing the Rapid Adjustment Famter 
as an opinion leader if he mentioned the Rapid Adjustment Farmer once 
or more in answering the first five questions of the interview 
schedule. 



indicate that there is a difference among counties of the opinion 
leadership of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer. Opinion leadership is a 
combination of many factors and should be kept in mind when consid- 
ering other variables such as similar groups, friends, and observa- 
bility. 



Relationship of Adoption to Opinion Leadership 

In attempting to understand the type of person that 4s viewing 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader, the relation of 



3 
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adoption scores is compnred to the percentage seeing the Rapid Ad- 
justment Farmer as an opinion leader. See Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES TO OPINION LEADERSHIP 
OF RAPID ADJUSTflENT FARMER 



Adoption Those Thinking Rapid Adjustment Farmer is Opinion Leader 



Level 
Category 


Combined Counties 
Total 
N n % 


County A 
Total 
N n 


County B 
Total 
N n 


County C 
Total 
N n 


Low Quarter 


24 


1 


4.2 


15 


1 


7 


0 


2 0 


Middle Half 


44 


8 


18.2 


14 


0 


16 


3 


14 5 


High Quarter 


22 


9 


41.9 


1 


1 


7 


1 


14 7 



It is readily seen in Table 14 that over 40 percent of the farmers 
in the high quarter on the adoption score think of the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farmer as an opinion leader. Those with the lov/er adoption 
score do not tend to view the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion 
leader. As seen previously in Table 8, this same relationship holds 
true of awareness of the Rapid Adjustment Farm to adoption score, 
and this would Be expected^^since one would not perceive the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader unless he knew the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer. When viewed by counties, we notice the same 
relationshfp as v/ith the combined counties holds true. 
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Relationship Between Percentage of Adoption of Practices and Variables 
Among Respondent Farmers 

In an attempt to determine which variables among the respondent 
farmers might be related to adoption, this section will compare these 
variables to adoption score. 

Relationship of Adoption of Practice to Distance of Respondent From 
Rapid Adjustment Farm 

Previous literature Indicates that the further a farmer is from 
the demonstration, the less likely he will have adopted the practice. 
This does not seem to be the case in Table 15. 



TABLE 15 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICE TO MILES RESPONDENT'S FARM 

IS FROM RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


Distance From Rapid Adjustment Farm - Miles 
Total 0-5 6-10 11-20 21-35 

n % % % % 


Total 
% 


Lower Quarter 


24 


20.8 


29.2 


20.8 


29.2 


100.0 


Middle Half 


44 


4.4 


34.1 


38.6 


15.9 


100.0 


High Quarter 


22 


13.6 


22.7 


31.8 


31.8 


' 99.9 



x\ 5.21- d.f. - 6 n.s. 
Cramer's V = .17 



There is no significant relationship shown by Table 15 between 
adoption level and distance from theRapid Adjustment Farm.' There is 
also no significance between this relationship when viewed by indivi- 
dual counties. 
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Relationship of Adoption of Practice to Respondent Having Been on 
Rapid Adjustment Farm 

It might be thought that there would be a relationship between 
the respondent having been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm and having 
adopted practices. Table 16 compares these variables. 



TABLE 16 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH RESPONDENT 
HAVING BEEN ON RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


Knowing Rapid 
Adjustment Farm 
Total N 


n 


On Rapid Adjustment Farm 
Yes No 

% n % 


Lower Quarter 


7 


3 


42.9 


4 


57.1 


niuaie naiT 


29 


18 


62.1 


11 


37.9 


High Quarter 


16 


13 


81.3 


3 


18.8 


Total 


52 


34 




18 





3.49 d.f. = Z n.s. 
Cr^imer^s V « .26 



As can be seen in Table 16, 01 percent of those in the high 
adoption category who knew the Rapid Adjustment Farmer had been on the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm compared to 43 percent in the low adoption cate- 
gory. This relationship is not significant. 

In Table 17 we can see that the farmers in the higher and middle 
adoption categories tended to have been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
more than the lower adoption level farmers had. 
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TABLE 17 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH RESPONDENT HAVING 
BEEN ON RAPID ADJUST?1ENT FARM (BY COUNTY) 



Adoption County A County B County C 

Level Total No. on Total No. on Total No. on 
Category N Farm N Farm N Farm 



Low Quarter 


6 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Middle Half 


9 


4 


n 


9 


9 


5 


High Quarter 


1 


1 


6 


4 


9 


8 


Total 


16 


8 


18 


13 


18 


13 



Relationship of Adoption of Practices to the Respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer Being Friends 

There is a tendency for a greater percentage of the high adoption 
level farmers to be a friend of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer, with only 
43 percent of those in the low adoption level category being a personal 
friend of the Rapid Adjustment Fanner while 82 percent of the high 
adoption level farmers who knew the Rapid Adjustment Farmer were 
personal friends of him. This relationship as shown by Cramer's V is 
.28. This is not a significant relationship. This pattern appears 
the same when viewed by individual counties as shown in Table 19. 
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TABLE 18 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH RESPONDENT WHO KNEW 
THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER, BEING A PERSONAL FRIEND 
OF THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


Total 
N 


n 


Friend of R, 
Yes 

>«■ 


n 


Famier 
No 

% 


Lower quarter 


7 


3 


42.9 


4 


57.1 


Middle half 


29 


17 


58,6 


12 


41.4 


Higher quarter 


17 


14 


82.4 


3 


1.7.6 


Total 


.53 


34 




19 





X*= 4.21 d.f. = 2 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.28 



TABLE 19 



RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH RESPONDENT WHO KNEW 
THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER, BEING A PERSONAL FRIEND 
OF THE RAPID ADJUST^iENT FARMER (BY COUNTY) 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


County A 
Total Friend 
N No. 


County B 
Total Friend 
N No. 


County C 
Total Friend 
N No. 


Lower quarter 


6 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Middle half 


9 


4 


11 


7 


9 


5 . 


Higher quarter 


1 


1 


6 


4 


10 


9 


Total 


16 




18 




19 
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Relationship of Adoption of Practices with Respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer in Similar Groups. 

It is theorized that the adoption of practices is reinforced 
by group participation. In Table 20 we see this relationship. 



TABLE 20 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH RESPONDENT BEING IN 
COUNTY OR COflMUNITY GROUPS WITH RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER 



Adoption Level 
Category 


Total 
N 


Not in Group 
n % 


In 1 
n 


Group 
% 


In 2 Groups 
n % 


Lower quarter 


7 


6 


• 87.7 


1 


14.3 


0 


..0 


Middle half 


29 


19 


65.5 


6 


20.7 


4 


13.8 


Higher quarter 


17 


6 


35.3 


2 


11.8 


9 


52.9 


Total 


53 


31 




9 




13 





ac^» n.91 d.f. = 4 p<.02 
Cramer* s V = 0.34 



Table 20 indicates that there is a relationship between adoption 
level of dairy farmers and the number of similar groups that they are 
In with the Rapid Adjustment Farmer* Of the farmers in the high 
adoption level category, 65 percent were in one or more groups with 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer while only 14 percent of the famers in 
the low adoption level category are 1n similar groups with the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer. The primary conclusion that can be safely drawn 
from this is that those famers in the high adoption level category 
are in more groups than those in the low adoption level category. 

>r> 
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As we look at the same relationship of similar groups by county 
in Table 21, we can see that this varies from county to county. 



TABtE 21 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTIOII OF PRACTICES WITH RESPOfJDHJT BEING IN 
COUtlTY OR COMMUNITY fiROUPS VilTH THE RAPID AUJUSTflENT . 

FARMER (BY COUIITY) 



Adoption County A County B County C 



Level Total No, in Total No, in Total Noi in 



Catefjo ry 


N 


Groups 


N 


Groups 


N 


Groups 


Lower quarter 


6 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Middle half 


9 


0 


11 


4 


9 


5 


Higher quarter 


1 


0 


6 


1 


10 


9 


Total 


14 


0 


18 


6 


19 


14 



It IS apparent from Table 21 that in County A none of the farmers 
who knew the Rapid Adjustment Fanner were in any similar groups with 
him, v/hile in County C a majority or 90 percent of those in high adop- 
tion level category were in one or more similar groups with him, coin- 
pared to none and 33 percent in County A and County B respectively. 
This might tend to explain partially the reason why the County C Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer is looked to more as an opinion leader since he is 
in similar groups with more of the other dairy farmers of the county. 

Relationship of Adoption of Practice to Size and Scope of Respondent 
Farm Operator 

When trying to determine what type of farmers are adopting the 
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recommondod practices, wo looked at the size of the respondent's 
farm operation in relation to their adoption level category. Tables 
22 through 25 give this relationship. 



TAOLE 22 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH SIZE OF RESPONDENT FARM 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


Total 
N 


0-100 
n 


Acres Operated 
101-200 201-300 
n n 


301-400^ 
n 


401-850 
n 


Lower Quarter 


24 


7 


8 


5 


3 


1 


Middle Half 


44 


4 


14 


12 


8 


6 


Higher Quarter 


22 


1 


4 


5 


5 


7 


Total 


90 


12 


26 


22 


16 


14 



3:*= 1^.38 d.f. = 8 p<.08 
Cramer's V = .28 



TABLE 23 

RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH^ THE NUMBER 
OF DAIRY COWS OF THE RESPONDENT 



Adoption 






Number of Dairy Cows 




Level 


Total 


0-10 


11-20 


21-35 


36-50 


51-99 


Category 


N 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Lower Quarter 


24 


7 


12 


4 


1 


0 


Middle Half 


44 


2 


12 


17 


9 


4 


Higher Quarter 


22 


0 


4 


7 


8 


3 


Total 


90 


9 


28 


28 


18 


7 



3C''= 27.78 d.f. = 8 p .001 
Craiaer's V = 0.39 



.TAtViE 24 



RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH THE NUMBER OF 
REPLACEMENT HEIFERS OF THE RESPONDENT 



Adoption Number of Replacement Heifers 

Level Total 0-10 11-20 21-35 36-50 51-99 

Category N n n n n rs 



Lower Quarter 


24 


20 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Middle Half 


44 


14 


17 


8 


2. 


3 ..; 


Higher Quarter 


22 


3 


9 


4 


4 


2 


Total 


90 


37 


29 


13 


6 


'5 



2c'= 29.965 d.f. = 8 p<.001 
Cramer's V = .41 



RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF PRACTICES WITH GRADE OF MILK 

THE RESPONDENT- :PRODllCES 



Adoption 






Grade of Milk Produced 


Level 


Total 




Grade A 


Grade B 


Category 


N 


n 


% 


n % 


Lower Quarter 


24 


14 


58.3 


10 41.7 


Middle Half 


44 


41 


93.2 


3 6.8 


Higher Quarter 


22 


22 


100.0 


0 0.0 


Total 


90 


77 




13 



20.18 d.f. =2 p<.001 
CrarBsr's V = .47 
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In lookinq at Tables 22 to 25, we can see that the higher the 
respondent is on the adoption score, the more acres and dairy cows 
and heifers he is likely to have. While the number of acres in relation 
to adoption scores has the significance level of only .08, it can be 
seen that of this group- of dairy farmers, the ones in the high adoption 
category had larger farms than the ones in the lov/ adoption level 
category. It might be pointed out, however, that one of the low adop- 
ters and six of the average adopters have large farms of over 600 acres* 

There is a .001 significant level relationship and a Cramer's V 
of .39 between the number of dairy cov/s owned by the respondent and 
their adoption scores. Note this in Table 23 where it can be seen 
that no farmer in the lower quarter adoption level category had more 
than 50 cov/s while three farmers in the higher quarter adoption level 
category had over 50 cows and none of the high adopters had less than 
11 cows. 

The number of replacement heifers kept by these respondents was 
also related significantly to the respondent's adoption score. It can 
be surmised from Table 24 that those in the lower adoption level cate- 
gory are keeping very few replacement heifers. While realizing that ' 
you must have cows to keep replacement heifers, this might be conceived 
to mean that they are not planning to expand their herds. While the 
farmers that scored higher on the number of practices adopted are 
keeping many more replacement heifers, thus indicating that they are 
probably going to continue in the dairy enterprise or perhaps going to 
expand their herds. 
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The relationship of adoption level to the grade of milk the 
farmer produces is significant at tihe .000 level and a Cramer's V 
of .47. All of those farmers in the higher quarter adoption level 
category produce grade A mi Ik, while only 58 percent of those in the 
lov/er quarter level produce grade A milk. These facts seem to suggest 
similar conclusions as those that can be drawn from the number of cows 
and replacement heifers. 
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Characteristics of Those Respondent Fanners Seeing Rapid Adjustment 
Farm Practices as_ P.racticali on their own Farms 

Taking the respondent's view of the practicability of the Rapid 
Adjustment Farni practices as a dependent variable in this section, 
we compare 1t with the independent variables. 

Respondent Views of Practicality of Rapid Adjustment Farm Practices. 

When the respondents were asked about the practicality of the 
practices being carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm for their 
farms, there was an indication that most of the farmers thought that 
they were practical. Table 26 shows this comparison, 

TABLE 26 



RESPONnEMTS' VIEWS OF PRACTICALITY OF RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 
PRACTICES ON THEIR OWN FARMS 



Respondent View 
of Practices 


An 

N 


Counties 
Total 

% 


County A 
n 


County B 
n 


County C 
n 


Practices are practical 


28 


54,9 


4 


11 


13 


Practices may be 
practical 


17 


33,3 


10 


5 


2 


Practices are not 
practi cal 


6 


n.8 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


51 


100,0 


15 


18 


18 



X = 11,82 d,f, = 4 p<,01 

Cramer's V = ,34 
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In Table 26 we see that there is a significant relationship 
between those seeing the practices as practical and as maybe practices 
between counties. While there is not a strong relationship with a 
Cramer's V « .34, it is significant at the .01 level. For those view- 
ing the practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm as practical, 
four were in County A compared to 11 and 13 in County B and County C 
respectively. Note the difference between those who view the practices 
as practical and those who thought they might be practical. Ten thought 
they might be practical in County A and only five for County B and two 
for County C. 

Relationship of Adoption to Respondent Viewing Practices as Practical 

To determine the adoption level of thsoe viewing the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farm practices as practical. Table 27 compares these variables. 



TABLE 27 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE VIEWING THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARf^ PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL ON THEIR FARMS TO ADOPTION SCORE 



Adoption 

Leve.l 
Category 


Total 

H 


Number Viewing Practices As 
Not Practical Maybe Practical 


Practical 


Lower quarter 


7 


1 


3 


3 


Middle Half 


28 


5 


9 


14 


High quarter 


16 


0 


5 


11 


Total 


51 


6 


17 


28 



0:^= 3„89 d.f. = 4 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.195 
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There is no significant relationship between adoption level and 
those seeing the practices carried out on Rapid Adjustment Farms as- 
practical on their own farms. However, it might be pointed out that 
none of the ones in the high adoption group thought that the practices 
were not practical while five of the 16 in this higher group thought 
that they might be practical. 

Relationship of Opinion Leadership of Rapid Adjustment Farmer to Those 
Viewing the Practices as Practical 

From the review of literature. It was thought that those viewing 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader would be more likely 
to see the practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm as 
practical on their own farms. Table 28 shows this comparison* 

TABLE 28 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE SEEING THE RAPID ADJUSTf-lENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL TO THOSE WHO VIEWED RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER 
AS AN OPIMION LEADER 



Opinion 
Leader 
View 


Total 
N 


Viewing Practices as 
Not Practical Maybe Practical 
n n 


Practical 
n 


View R, A. Farmer 
as Opinion Leader 


17 


1 


4 


12 


Do not view R. A, 
Farmer as Opinion 
Leader 


34 


5 


13 


16 


Total 


51 


6 


17 


28 



2.63 d.f. = 2 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.227 
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Table 28 shows that the difference between those seeing the 
Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader and those who do not, 
compared with the practicality of the practices, there is a low 
correlation and it is not significant. The same lack of relationship 
holds true when these tv/o variables are compared by county* 

Relationship of Distance of Respondent from Rapid Adjustment Farm 
To Practicality of Practices 

The distance the respondent lives from the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
might be a variable which would influence his viewing the practices 
carried out there as being practical on his own farm. Table 29 shows 
the relationshio between these two variables. 

As can be seen from Table 29, there is no significant relation- 
ship between the distance the respondent is froir the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farm and viewing the practices carried out there as being prac- 
tical on their ov/n farms. This same lack of significant relationship 
holds true when analyzed by individual counties. 
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TABLE 29 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE SEFItll RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM PRACTICES 
. AS PRACTICAL BY THE DISTANCE RESPOMDEfIT IS FROM 
RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Distance From 
R. A. Fami 
Miles 


Total 
N 


Nupiber Viewinq Practices as 
Not Practical Maybe Practical 
n n 


Practical - 
n 


0- 5 


10 


1 


4 


5 


6-10 


23 


3 


8 


12 


11-20 


15 


1 


5 


9 


21-35 


3 


1 


0 


2 



3C = 2.94 d.f. = 6 n.s. 
Cramer* s V = 0.1699 

Relationship of Observability of Rapid Adjustment Farm to Respondent 
Seeing Practices as Practical 



The frequency of the respondent driving by the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm might have influenced the respondent seeing the practice carried 
out there as being practical on his own farm. Table 30 shows this 
comparison. 

Table 30 shov/s us that there is no significant relationship 
between the frequency of the respondent driving by the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farm and the respondent viewing the practices as practical for 
his farm. This same lack of significant relationship holds true v/hen 
analyzed by individual counties. 
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TABLE 30 

RELATIOriSHIP OF THOSE SEEING RAP5D AD JUStteif FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL TO THE FREQUEnCY Of RESPONDENT 
DRIVING RY THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Frequency of 
Driving By 
Farm 


Total 
•N 


Viewing Practices as 
Mot Practical Maybe Practical 
n ri 


Practical 
n 


Weekly 


6 


1 


3 


2 


Monthly 


12 


2 


2 


8 


Less Often 


33 


3 


12 


18 


Total 


51 


6 


17 


28 



OC^ 2.9707 d.f. = 4 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.17 



Relationship of Friendship to Respondent Viewing the Practices as 
Practical 

With 55 percent of the respondents viewing the practices on the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm as practical and 64 percent of the respondents 
who knew the Rapid Adjustment Farmer being a friend of his, it is 
important to see if these variables are related. Table 31 shows the 
relationship. 

The variable of friendship and seeing the practices as practical 
are significantly related with a Cramer's V of .46 and a significance 
equal to .01. We see in Table 31 that 70 percent of the friends see 
the practices as practical compared to 28 percent of the non-friends. 
It is also important to notice that only one of the friends viewed the 
practices as not practical compared to five of the non-friends. As 
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TABLE 31 

RELATIONSHIP OF FRIENbSHIP TO RESPONDENT VIEWING THE PRACTICES 

■ AS PRACTICAL ' 



Viewing. Practices As 
Total Not Practical Maybe Practical Practical 
n n % n % n % 



Friend of R. A. 
Farmer 


33 


1 


3.0 


9 


27.3 . 


23 


69.7 


Not Friend of 
R, A, Farmer 


18 


5 


27.8 


8 


44.4 


5 


27.8 


Total 


51 


6 




17 




28 





X« 10.82 d.f, = 2 p<.01 
Cramer V = 0.46 



many of the non-f riends viewed tiie pif-actiees as not practical as did 
practical. In Table 32 we look at these same variables by county* 

When we look at friendship variable in relation with the respon- 
dent viewing the practices as practical by individual county, we find 
that it holds primarily the same relationship as in the combined 
counties with the exception of County B which has four of its five 
non-friends viewing the practices as practical • The highest percen- 
tage viewing the practices as practical was in County C which had 13 
fanners or 92 percent of the friends and 20 percent of the non-friends 
viewing the practices as practical. 
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Relationship of Having Been on the Farm to Seeing Practices as 
Practical 

Those who have been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm are more In- 
clined to view the practices as practical than those who have not 
been on the farm (Table 33). 

TABLE 33 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE SEEING RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL TO THOSE HAVING BEEN ON 
THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Viewing Practices As 
Total Not Practical Maybe Practical Practical 
N n % n % n % 



Respondent Having 
Been on Farm . 


34 


e. 


5.9 S 


26.5 


23 


67.6 


Respondent Not 
Having Been 
On Farm 


17 


4 


23.5 8 


47.1 


5 


29.4 


Total 


51 


6 


17 




28 





3: = 7.45 d.f. = 2 p<0.02 
Cramer's V = 0.29 



Table 33 indicates that there is a significant relationship 
between those having been on the farm and their viewing the practices 
as practical. Of those who had been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm, 
68 percent thought that the practices were practical for their farms 
v/hile only srcent thought that they were not practical. This is 
compared with only 29 percent of those not having been on the farm 
thinking that the practices were practical. Although this relationship 

73 
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is significant, it is not large with Cramer's V equal to .28, 

When we look at this same relationship by individual county 
(Table 34), we find a little different relationship than in the 
combined counties.. 

Table 34 suggests that in County C there is a greater differ- 
ence between those having been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm and 
those not on the farm in their views of the practicality of the 
practices than in either County A or County B. In County C, 92 
percent of those having been on the Rapid Adjustment Farm view the 
practices as practical compared to 38 percent and 62 percent for 
County A and County B respectively. It is also interesting to note 
that 60 percent of those not on the farm in County C viewed the 
practices as not practical. This is a higher percentage than in 
either of the other counties. 

Relationship of Size and Scope of Respondent's Farm to Respondent 
Viewing Practices as Practical 

the size and scope of the respondent's farm in relation to 
those respondents viewing the Rapid Adjustment Farm practices as 
practical is presented in Tables 35 through 38. 
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TABLE. 35 



Ra^itlONSHIP OF THOSE VIEWING THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL TO AGE OF RESPONDENT FARMER 



Viewing Practices as 
Age of Total Not Practical Maybe Practical Practical 
Respondent N n % n % r\ % 



15-30 


5 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


4 


80.0 


31-45 


20 


3 


15.0 


6 


30.0 


11 


55.0 


46-60 


21 


3 


14.3 


6 


28.8 


iZ 


57.1 


61-76 


5 


0 


0.0 


4 


80.0 


1 


20.0 


Total 


51 















x'*= 6.91 d.f. = 6 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.341 



TABLE 36 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE VIEWING THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL BY GRADE OF MILK RESPONDENT PRODUCES 



' Viewing Practices' as 

Grade of Total Not Practical Mayfie Practical Practical 

Milk N n % x\ % r\ % 

Grade A 47 4 8.5 15 31.9 28 59.6 

Grade B 4 2 50.0 2 50.0 0 0.0 

Total 5^ 6 17 28 



X'^ 8.14 d.f. = 2 p<.02 
Cramer's V = 0,399 
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TABLF. 37 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE SEEING THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL BY NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS OF RESPONDENT 



Number 

OT LOV/S 


Total 

M 


Not 
n 


Viewinfi Practices as 
Practical ila^'be Practical 

«' n «/ 
K» n A 


Practical 

n Of 


1-10 




1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 


0 0.0 


*ll-20 


11 


2 


18.2 


2 


18.2 


7 63.6 


21-35 


19 


2. 


10.5 


8 


42. T 


9 47.4 


36-50 


11 


1 


.9.1 


2 


18.2 


8 72.7 


51-99 


6 


0. 


0,0 


2 


33.3 


4 66.7 


Total 


51 


6 




17 




28 



Cramer's V = 0.299 



TABLE 33 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE VIEWING THE. RAPID ADJUSTf-lENT FARM PRACTICES 
AS PRACTICAL BY SIZE OF RESPONDENT FAR^^ 



Size of Respondent's 
Farm in Acres 


Total 
N 


Not 
n 


Viewing Practices 
Practical Haybe Practical 
% n % 


as 

Practical 

_n % 


0-100 


7 


1 


14,3 


5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 


101-200 


10 


2 


20.0 


« 5 


50.0 


3 


30; 0 


201-300 


14 


1 


7.1 


■5 


**• 

35.7 


8 


57.1 


301-400 


11 


2 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


9 


81.8 


401-850 


9- 


0 


0.0 


2 


22.2 


7 


77.8 


Total 


51 


6. 




17 




28 





X= 15.77 d.f. = 8 p<.05 

Cramijr's V = 0.39 
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When considering the relationship of the size and scope of the 
respondent farm to whether or not they viewed the practices carried 
out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm as practical on their own farms, 
we find/that only the size of farm in number of acres and grade of 
milk produced (Tables 36 and 38) have a significant relationship to 
the respondent viev/ing the practices as practical. The faimer with 
the larger farm almost always viewed the practices as practical wi^^h 
only three farmers with more than 200 acres vjewing the practices 
as not practical compared to 24 farmers viewing them as practical. 

The other variable that was significantly related to respondent' 
viewing the practices as practical v/as the grade of milk which they 
produced. Of the 47 Grade A-producers, 91 percent thought that the 
practices ^either might be or were practical compared to 50 percent 
of the jGrade B producers. 

The other variables as to number of cows and age of respondent 
farmers were not significantly related to the respondent's view of 
the practicality of the Rapid Adjustment Farm practices. 



Characteristics of the^ Respondent Farmers that Have Received Ideas 
F rom the Rapid Ad.justment Farm 

Ideas Received From the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 

The respondents were asked if they had learned anything or 
gotten any ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm. Table 39 lists 
the responses that have been combined into groups. ' ^ 

Of the 51 respondents who were aware of the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm, 2b respondents indicated that .they had received ideas from 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program. Table 39 shows that 32 percent 
of the 25 ideas received dealt with the fertilization program 
including both the fertilization of crop and pasture fields. Agron- 
omy practices combined accounted for 80 percent of all of the ideas 
received, while the only practices not agronomic, in nature were silo 
and silage program and the handling of cows and free stalls. 

When looking at the ideas received by the respondents, 48 
percent were in County C with County A and County B receiving 32 
percent and 20 percent respectively. In County C 12 of those farmers 
knowing the Rapid Adjustment Farmer had received ideas from the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm Program while in County A and County B, eight and 
five of the fanners had received ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
Program. These differences have to be considered when looking at 
such variables as opinion leadersh'ip and number of educational events 
held on the farm. . 
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TABLE 39 

IDEAS RECEIVED FROM THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM BY FARMER WHO KNEW 
THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 



Received Percent of Receiving Ideas by County 
Ideas Ideas Total Ideas County A County B County C 





ti 


Received 


.n 


n 


n 


1 CI Ul I lA.ClLIUil 

(including 


O 




1 

1 


1 






-5 
O 




n ' 


1 
1 


2 


Spray Program for 
Weeds 


3 


12.0 


0 


1 


2 


Silo and Silage 
Program 


3 


12.0 


2 


0 


1 


Alfalfa and Hay 

rr^oducl'iOfi 


3 


12.0 


3 


Q 


0 


Handling Cows and 
Free Stalls 


2 


8.0 


2 


0 


0 


No-till Corn 


2 


8.0 " 


0 


2 


•0 


Soil Conservation 


1 


4.0 


6 


0 


1 


Total 


25 


100.0 


8 


5 


12 
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Relationship of Receiving Ideas to Adoption Level 

When^we compare those who said that they received ideas from the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm with their adoption level, we find that (as 
indicated in Table 40) although there seems to be some tendency for 
a greater percentage of those who are in the upper adoption level 
category to have gotten ideas that the difference is not signl ''icant. 



TABLE 40 

ADOPTION OF PRACTICES IN RF.LATI0N"T0 RESPONDENT HAVING GOTTEN 
IDEAS FROM THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 



Adoption 

Level 
Category 


Total 
N 


Having Received 

Ideas 
n % 


Not Having 
Received Ideas 

n. % 


Total 

% 


Lower quarter 


7 


? 


28.6 


5 


71*4 


100.0 


Middle half 


29 


15 


51.7 


14 


48.3 


100.0 


Higher quarter 


16 


10 


62.5 


6 


37.5 


100.0 


Total 


52 


27 




25 







X'= 2.25 d.f. = 2 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.207 

V 



Relationship of Receiving Ideas to Opinion Leadership of Rapid'Adjust- 
ment Farmer 

^ With one of the objectives to determine if opinion leader.'-hip 

of , the Rapid Adjustment Farmer and other farmers in getting ideas. 
Table ^1 compares these variables. 



8.7 
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mi. 41 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE LEARNING IDEAS FROM THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT 
-FARM TO RESPONDENT. SEEING RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER 
AS AN OPINION LEADER 



Total Got Ideas From R. A. Farm 
N Yes No 

n % r\ S 



Respondent Viev/s R A Farmer 

as Opinion Leader 17 13 76.5 4 23.5 

Respondent Does Not Viav/ 
R .A Farmer as Opinion 

•Leader 35 14 40.0 21 60.0 

Totar 52 27 25 



4.72 ^.f. = 1 p<.03 
Cramer's V = 0.227 



In Table 41 we can see that there Is a definite relationship 
betv/een those who view the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion 
1/ tder and those who said that they received ideas from the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm. Of those who view the Rapid Adjustment Fanner ds 
an opinion leader, 76 percent got ideas compared to 40 percent for 
those who* do not see him as an opinion leader. This same relation- 
ship holds true when analyzed by county. 



Relationship of Receiving Ideas to Observabi;lity of Rapid Adjustirsnt 
Farm 

In comparing the-^Vari able of observability of the Rapid 
Adjustinent Farm and respondent having gotten ideas from it (Table 42), 
jvevmeasure the- observability by the frequency of the respondent 
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TABLE 42 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE HAVING LEARNED IDEAS FROM THE RAPID 
ADJUSTTIENT FARM TO FREQUENCY OF RESPONDENT DRIVING 
BY RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 







Got 


Ideas from R. 


A. 


Farmer 


Frequency of 


Total 




Yes 




No 


Driving By Farm 


N 


h 


% 


n 


% 


Weekly 


6 


5 


83.3 


1 


. 16.7 


Monthly 


12 


8 


66.7 


4 


33.3 


Less Often 


33 


14 


42.4 


19 


57.6 


Total 


51 


27 




25. 





X = 4.59 d.f. » 2 n.s. 
Cramer's V = O.30 



driving by the Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

We can see from Table 42 that even though there seems to be, 
some indication that those who drive by more frequently have gotten 
ideas more than those who drive by less often, it was significant 
at 0.10 and cannot be counted as significant in this study. This 
same relationship holds true when- analyzed by county. 



•Relationship of Receiving Ideas and Having Been on Rapid Adjustment 
Farm 

The variables of respondent having received ideas from the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm and having been on the farm are compared in Table 43, 
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TABLE 43 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOSE HAVING LEARNED IDEAS FROfl THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT 
FARM TO RESPOND "NT IWVING BEEN ON THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARM 

Got Ideas from R. A, Fanner 
Total Yes No 

N . % n % 

On Farm 34 23 67.6 11 32.4 

;Not on Farm 18 4 22.2 14 77.8 

Total 52 27 25 

3:* 7.46 d.fi = 2 p .03 
Cramer's V = 0.382 

In Table 43:.we note that there is a significant relationship 
between the respondent having been on the Rapid Aujustjrient Farm and 
having gotten ideas from it. Of those having been on the farm, 68 
percent have gotten iWas from it, compared to four people or 22 
percent havfng received ideas, but not haying been on the farm^ 
Apparently, these people received the ideas either by personal 
contact or by mass media, 

Relationship of Receiving/Ideas and Respondent Being a Friend of Rapid 
Adjustment. Farmer 

In Table 44 we see that there is only a slight correlation of 
• 18 between friendship and having gotten ideas. However, this v/as 
not signifip?nti Then in Table 45 we look at the same relationship 
by county and notice some differences from in the combined counties* 
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TABLE 44 

REUTIONSHIP OF FRIENDSHIP TO RESPONDENT HAVING GOTTEN IDEAS 
FROM RAPID ADJU<;TI-1ENT FARMER 



Total Those Getting Ideas Those Not Getting Ideas 
n n % n ' % 



Friend of R, A. 
Farmer 


33 


20 


60.6 


13 


39,4 


Not Friend of 
R. A. Farmer 


19 


7 


36.8 


12 • 


63.2 


Total 


52 


27 




25 





x = 1,85 d.f. = 1 n.s. 

Contingency Coefficient = 0.185 



TABLE 45 

RCLATIONSHIP OF FRIENDSHIP TO RESPONDENT HAVING GOTTEN 
IDEAS FROM THE RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER 
(BY COUNTY) 



County A County. B County C 

' Not Not Not 

Get. Get. Get. Get. Geti Get. 

Total Ideas Ideas Total Ideas Ideas Total Ideas IdeaS' 

N %." % N '% % N % % ^ 



Friend of 
R. A. 

Farmer 


7 


71.4 


28.6 


13 


30.8 


69.2 


13 lOp.O 


o.d 


Not Friend 
.of R. A. 
Farmer 


9 


33.3 


66.7 


5 


60.0 


40.0 


5> 0.0 


^'•"0.0 


' Total 


16 






18 






18 





.91 
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As we look at the relationship of friendship to having gotten, 
ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm by county, we find that in 
general friends have gotten more ideas than non-friends except In 
County B v/here only 31 percent of the friends got ideas compared to 
60 percent of the non-friends. In County C, all C the friends had 
gotten ideas while none of the non-friends got ideas. 

Relationship of Receiving Ideas to Size and Scope of Respondent Farm 

When v/e compare the size and scope of the respondent's farm 
with the respondent having received idaas from the Rapid MJ'ustment 
Farm, we find that none of the variables of size of farm, number of 
cov/s, age, or grade of milk produced are significant v/hen compared 
to whether or not respondent has gotten ideas from the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farm. These tables are found in Appendix A, Tables. 50 through 
53. The same lack of sigi'ificant relationship occurs where the 
variables are studied by individual county. 



m 

Relationship of Respondent Thinking Practices are Practical and 
Having Gotten Ideas with Respondent Being in Similar Groups With 
Rapi d Ad.iustnent Farmer 

Since there were very fev/ in nroups with the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer in County B and none in similar groups in County A, we 
cannot look by county at the relationship of farmers being in similar 
groups with them seeing the practice as practical or having gotten 
Ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm. We can, however, make this 
comparison in County C where 13 farmers were in similar groups with 
the:.Rapid Adjustment Farmer. Tables 46 and 47 show these cpmparisWs. 

TABLE 46 

RELATIONSHIP OF RESPONDENT FARf>1ER HAVING GOTTEN IDEAS FROM , 
RAPID ADJUSTJIENT FARM WITH RESPONDENT BEING IN SIMILAR 
GROUPS WITH- RAPID ADJUSTI^IENT FARMER (COUNTY C) 



Getting Ideas From Rapid Adjustment Fanner 
Yes No 
n n 


Not in Group 


0 


5 


In one group with R. A. 
Farmer 


« 

3- 


0 

« 


In two or more gvoups 
with R.A. Farmer 


9 


1 


Total 


12 


6 



13.95 d.f. = 2 p<:.001 
Cramer •s V = 0.8f?0 



/ 
I 



33 
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TABLE 47 

RELATIONSHIP OF RESPOtlDENT FARMER SEEING RAPID ADJUSTI^IENT FARM 
PRACTICES PRACT>ICAL WITH RESPONDENT BEING IN SIMILAR 
GROUP WITH 'RAPID ADJUSTMENT FARMER (COUNTY C) 



Seeing Ideas As 
Not Practical Maybe Practical Practical 
n n n 



Not in Group 




1 


1 


In one group with 
R. A, Fanner 


0 


0 


3 


In two or more groups 
with R. A. Farmer 


0 


1 


9 


Total 


3 


2 


13 



11.15 d.f. = 4 p<.03 



From Tables 46 and 47 v/e see that there is a higher correlation 
between respondent being in similar groups v/ith Rapid Adjustnient 
Farmer and them seeing ideas as practical or having gotten ideas from 
the Rapi-d Adjustmerrt Farm. 

In Table 47 we can see that all of those in one or more groups 

with the Rapid Adjustment Farmer see the practices carried out on 

Rapid Adjustment Farm as being practical with one thinking that 

they might be practical. This is compared with three of those not 

in similar groups thinking^the practices as not pracHcal. 

» 

In Table 46 it is noticed that only one of those that did not 
get ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm wau in similar groups with 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer while 12 or TOO percent of the ones having 
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flotten ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Parm were in one or more 
similar groups with the Rapid Adjustment Farmer. Cramer's V = O.Sfl 
for Table 46 shows the highest correlation of any of the variables 
that were compared. The high correlation between being in groups 
with the Rapid Adjustment Farmer and seeing the practical as practical 
and getting ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm. could be expected 
from the literature. Rogers states that "The thinking of members of 
social groups both formal and informal play an important role in the 
role of adoption of ideas by Individuals within the group. This 
means that the Rapid Adjustment Farmer can exert more influence 
through a group to which he belongs since the tanking of thet group 
tends to strengthen the value of the ideas, this is, of course, 
cd'nbined with the variable of opinion leader-ship and friendship. 

Adoption levels, and; characteristics probably play an important, 
role in this relationship also since early adopters tend to join more, 
formal groups.^ 



^Rogers aiid Shoemaker, op. cit. , p. 287. 

^Everett M, Roo^s. Diffusion of Innovation. New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, p. 176. '1962 



CHAPTER V 

sufmRY, coricLUsioti, and recommendations 

This chapter will summarize the preceding chapters, list con- 
tusions and recommendations for the study and offer some surigestions. 
for further study. 

Bachproim d and Setting 

During the past six years the Ohio -Cooperative Extension Service, 
in cooperation: v/ith the Tennessee Valley Authority and local support- 
ing agencies, has sponsored a Rapid Adjustment Farm Program in- South- 
east Ohio. While the purposes of the program are manifold, this study 
is primarily concerned with the relative effectiveness of the Rapid 
Adjustnient Farm in Southeast Ohio ns a means or device for transfer- 
ring technology and management practices to other fam^ers in the 
coimiunity and to identify the variables related to this transfer. 
Another outcoine of the study' v/as the identification of characteristics 
of the farmers who are obse. ^^ng the Rapid Adjustment Program. 

Statomcpt of the Problem 

The, major problem to be investigated in this study v/as: Is the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm Program effective as a reans of diffusing tech- 
nology and nanacjemont practices to other farmers in the ccnunuriity? 

Need for the Study 

Since the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program came into existence in 

87 
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Ohio in 1963, it has been shov/n to be an effective tool in helping the 
individual farmer on the program nove from a state of lov/ income 
caused by poor mariageinont practices to. a higher income with a much 
improved fa ra enterprise* flo research has been done in Ohio, to show 
hov/ nuich spinoff or diffusion of technology and manageinent practices 
offurs from the Rapid Adjustaeht Farm to other farms in the coinniunity* 

The Rapid Adjustir.ent Farm my be thought of as a large scale 
demonstrational program, and demonstrations have long bf^en recognized 
as a teaching r-iethod to encourage the adoption of farm innovations* 
However, little is actually known about the effectiveness of denm- 
strations in securing adoption and in changing farmers^ attitudes. 

The need can be summarized by the following statements: 1. Meed 
to determine if spinoff of technology and management practices is 
occurring so that future direction can be given to the program for 
expansion and funding; 2. Need to determine characteristics of the 
Rapid Adjustment Faro or Fara Cooperators v/hich would best help in 
ths diffusion of technology and management practices to other farmers. 

Specific Objectives 

1. What is the percentage .of adoption of specific practices, applied 
on the Rapid Adjustment Farm, on other farms in the co^unity? 

2. l!hat is the relationship of the percf:ntane of adoption with the 
respondent's av/arcness and !cnov/ledge of the Rapid Adjustment Farm? 

3. What is the relationship betv/een the percentage of adoption of the 
specific practice applied on the Rapid Adjustment Fara and the 
foUov/ing variables among the Rapid Adjustment Farms used in the 
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study, 

a. Rapid Adjustment Farm observability fron a comrriunity- 
traveled highv/ay. 

Rapid Adjustment Farmer being an opinion leader in the 
community (as seen by other famersy.. 
c. The amount of mass media coverage of the Rapid' Adjustment 
Farm and the number of tours and educational events held 
there. 

What is the relationship betv/een the percentage of adoption of 
specific practices applied on. the Rapjd\Adjustmerit Farm and the 
following variables among respondent farmers?' 

a. Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment farm; 

b. Respondent having been on the Rapid Adjustnien;t: Farm. 

c. Number of coni^unity groups to which respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Fanner both belong. 

d. Respondent being a p.ersonal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer^ 

e. Size and scope of respondent farm similar to Rapid Adjustment 
Fa TO. 

What is the relationship betv/een respondent farmers viewing, 
practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm as practical 
on their ovm farms and the following variables? 

a. Rapid Adjustment Farmer being an opinion lc*idcr in the 
conmunity (as seen by other farmers) • 

b. Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Fan^i. 

c. Number of coiranunity groups Lo which respondent and Rapid 
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Adjusti^ent Farraer b6th belong* 

Respondent beinn a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer, 

e. Size and scope of farm operation of respondent farm similar to 
Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

f. Respondent havincj been on Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

g. Observability of Rapid Adjustment Farm from a community- 
traveled hi cjhway. 

6. V/hat is the relationship betv/een respondent having gotten ideas 
from the Rapid Adjustment Farm and the following variables? 

a. Rapid Adjustment Farmer being an opinion leader in the 
community (as seen by other farmers). 

b. Proximity of respondent to Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

c. Number of community groups to which respondent and Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer both belong. 

d. Respondent being a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer. 

e. Size and scope of farm operation of respondent farm similar to 
Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

f. Respondent having been on Rapid Adjustment Farm. 

g. Observability of Rapid Adjustment Farm from a community- 
traveled highv/ay. 

T4ethodology 

Since there v/ere no data^ collected prior to the initiation of 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program concerning the period of adoption 
of practices by other farmers in the community, 1t was decided that 
the bas.ic design of the research should be descriptive survey. The 

B3 . 
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various variables v/ere secured from the Rapid Adjustment Fanners, 
County Extension Agents and the Pxespondent Farmers. 

The specific practices used in the study were selected from all 
of the practices and reconmisndations put into effect on the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm. These practices v/ere secured from County Agents, 
Area Agents and State Specialists. 

Three Rapid Adjustment Farms of similar enterprise tenure on 
the program and geographic area were selected from the over 20 Rapid 
Adjustment Faras. The thres farms were dairy farms in Southeast 
Ohio. 

The population was all of the dairy farms in these three 
counties. A complete listing of dairy farms was prepared from the 
Brucellosis Ring Test report. The population consisted of 55 dairy 
farmers in County C, 150 dairy farms in County B and 153 dairy farms 
in County A. A stratified random sample of thirty (30) was drawn 
from each county list by the method of random numbers. Extra farms 
were also selected by the method of random number to be used in case 
an interview with the original thirty was not possible or if the 
dair^nen had since quit dairy farming. 

An interview schedule was developed to obtain the necessary 
independent and dependent variables from the respondent farners. 
Section I v/as designed to determine whether the respondent farmer 
viewed the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion leader. Section II 
was used to obtain the dependent variable of practices adopted and 
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year of adoption. In Section III questions were concerned with the 
respondent's knov/lodge and relationship with the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer. In Section III the independent variables about the respondent, 
and his farming operation were obtained. 

The interview schedule v/as pretested in June of 1974 by the 
researcher v/ith tv/o dairy farms in each of the three counties. After 
studying the responses several changes were nade that clarified some, 
of the questions. 

The data for the study v/ere collected in. August of 1974. An 
interviewer was hired in each of the three counties to do the inter- 
viev/ing. During the last of July a training session was hold v/ith 
the interviewers. Before the interviewers did their actual 30 inter- 
views, each one conducted a practice interview with a farm in the 
county not on their list. 

After all interview schedules had been completed, the data were 
transfered to code sheets and then punched on data processing cards 
for analysis. The Statistical Package For the Social Sciences (SPSS) 
was the computer program used. 

Percentage distribution and mean weighted scores were the major 
techniques used in analysis of the data. Cramer's V was the statisti- 
cal method used to show the degree of relationship or correlation 
between variables. The chi-square test was chosen as the statistical 
tool for examining the significance of relationship between variables. 

Major Findings 

The results of this study showed that some variables shov/n in 
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previous research to influence adoption of practices or knov.Oedge of 
the Rapid Adjustment Fann had little measurable effect on the percent- 
age of adoption,- Some variables, however, did shbv/ a. significant 
relationship. The major findings will be looked at in the order of 
the objectives of the study. 

Objective, What is the percent of adoption of specific 
practices, applied on the Rapid Adjustinent 
Farm, ,on other farms in the community? 

The percent of adoption of specific practices varied considerably, 
depending upon the practice, with the highest being 32 percent having 
adopted the practice of planting alfalfa, to the lowest of six percent 
for the use of urea in corn silage. Only two practices, that of 
planting alfalfa for hay or pasture and keeping a complete farm 
account book have been adopted by more than 75 percent of the respon- 
dent dairy farmers. Six practices fall below the 25 percent adoption 
level; and of these, keeping DHIA or other production records and 
band seeding with press wheels are among the practices that have been 
recommended for several years. When looking at the percentage of 
adoption by individual counties, we found that there was considerable 
difference betv/een counties. County C had the highest percent of 
adoption for every practice and County A had the lowest percent 
adoption of each practice. 

When we considered those practices having been adopted since 
1970 (after the initiation of the Rapid Adjustment Farm Progr..;n)5 v/e 
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found that those practices v/iti the highest adoption percentage since 
1970 were these: no-till corn, f crane testing and feed analysis, 
urea in corn silage, and band seeding vn'th press wheels. 

When the number of practices adopted by the individual farmers 
were totaled, it was found that six of the farmers had not adopted 
•any of the practices while three- had adopted 14 of the 17 practices. 
The rnaan of the number of practices adopted was 6.9. When those 
values v/ere divided into adoption level categories of the low 
quarter, middle half and high quarter, it v/as found that the counties 
varied considerably witi) Ine number in each category.. County C had 
64 percent of the high adoption level category compared to five percent 
in County A and C3 percent of the low adoption level category fanners. 

Objective , IJhat is the relationship of percentage of 
adoption with respondent av/areness and 
knov/ledge of the Rapid Adjustment Farm? 

Fifty-one of the fanners interviewed knew about the Rapid 
Adjustment Progran. It was found tfiat those who are adopting more of 
the practices , are more knov/ledgeable about the Rapid Adjustment Farm. 
Seventy-seven percent of those in the high adoption level category 
knew about the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program compared to 29 percent 
of those in the low adoption level category. It was fou J that about 
the same number knew about the program in each county with County A 
having 15 who knew of the program compared to 10 in the other two 
countic?s. 

10-3 
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Objective, What is the relationship betv/een, percentage 
. of adoption of. the practices applied on the 
Rapid Adjustment Fann and variables among the 
Rapid Adjustment Farms used in the study? 
When opinion leadership of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer ^vas 
studied, it v/as found that this varied considerably by county. While 
20 percent of theugntire sample viewed the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 
as an opinion leader, only tv/o farmers thought.of him as an opinion 
leader in County A compared to four in County B and 12 in County C, 
Over ^0 percent of those In the high adoption level category think 
of the Rapid Adjustnent Farmer as an opinion leader while only four 
percent in the lov/ adoption level category viewed him as an opinion 
leader. 

Although the observability of the Rapid Adjustment Farm (as 
measured by the frequency that respondent drove by the farhi) varied 
between counties, this observability v/as not significantly related 
to the adoption level category. 

The amount of mass media coverage of the Rapid' Adjustment Farm 
also varied betv/een counties, but did not show a relationship betv/een 
the amount of coverage and awareness of the Rapid Adjustment Farm. 
Objective. What is the relationship between the per- 
centage of adoption of practices .applied 
on the Rapid Adjustment Farm and variables 
among farmers? 
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Those farmers who arc in sirnilar xo.iihiunity groups v/ith the 
Rapid Adjustinent Farmer tend to be in the high adoption level 
category. Sixty-five percent of those in the high adoption Hevel 
category are in similar conrounity or county groups v/ith the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer,, while only 14 percent of those in the low- adoption 
level category are in similar groups. This relationship is signifi- 
cant and is supported by most diffusion literature. 

The adoption level category 4s also significantly related to 
the number of cov/s of the respondent. The more cows the respondent 
has, the more likely he is to be in the high adoption level category. 
This relationship has a Cramer's V of .39 which is significant at 
the ,001 level. Grade of milk produced also is significantly related 
to the adoption level category v/ith none of the Grade A producers 
being in the low adoption level category. 

The variables of distance respondent is from the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm, whether the respondent has been on the farm or not, and whether 
he is a personal friend of Rapid Adjustment Farmer v^ere not signifi- 
cantly related to the adoption level category. The age of the respon- 
dent farmer was not significantly related to any of the variables in 
the study. 

Objective, !lhat is the relationship between respondent 
farmer's viev/ing practices carried out on 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm as practical on 
his ov/n farm and other variables? 
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Since the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program is only six years old, 
perhaps the level of adoption is not the best method of determining 
whether other farmers are gaining information from the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farm. For this reason, the respondents v/ere asked if they 
thought that the practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm 
.v/ere practical for their farms, and this was taken as the dependent 
variable and compared v/ith independent variables. 

When the respondent'^ view of the practicality of the practices 
was compared' by county, it v/as found to have a significant relation- 
ship with 13 of the 18 farmers in County C thinking the practices 
v/ere practical compared to four of the 15 farmers in County A. 

f Of those farmers who said that they v/ere friends of the Rapid 
Adjustment Farmer, 70 percent see the practices as practical compared 
to 23 percent of the non-friends. This relationship was a Cramer's V 
of .45 v/hich is significant at the .01 level. When this sariie rela- 
tionship v/as viewed by individual counties, it was found that the 
highest percentage viewing the practices as practical v/as in County C 
v/hich had 13 fanners or 92 percent of the friends viewing the practices 
as practical. 

The relationship of the respondent having been on the Rapid 
Adjustment Farm and thinking the practices are practical was also 
significant, but v/as not large v/ith a Cramer's V of only .23. In 
County C 92 percent of those having been on the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm view the practices as practical compared to 38 percent and 51 
percent in County A and County C respectively. 
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Of the factors of size and scope of the respondent's farm, only 
the size in number of acres and grade of milk produced had a signi- 
ficant relationship with respondent viewing the practices as practical* 
Those fani:ers v/ith larger farns and producing Grade A milk were more 
inclined to view the practices as practical • 

The variables of adoption level category, opinion leadership of 
Rapid Adjustr.ient Farmer, distance of respondent from Rapid Adjustment 
Farm, observability of Rapid Adjustment Tann, number of dairy cov/s of 
respondent and age of respondent v/ere not significantly related to 
whether the respondent viewed the practices as practical. Adoption 
literature would suggest that there v/ould be a significant relationship* 

Objective^ What is the relationship bet\>feen respondent 
having gotten ideas from the Rapid Adjustment 
Farm and other variables? 

Another attempt to determine if the irespondents were gaining^ 
information v/as to ask them if they had gotten, any information from 
the Rapid Adjustment Farm* This v/as then taken as^ the. dependent 
variable and compared with the independent variables* 

Twenty-five farmers said that they had received ideas from the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm. Eight of those 25 ideas dealt with the 
fertilization of crop and pasture fields* Agronomy practices 
combined accounted for 80 percent of all ideas recaived* Twelve of 
the IG fan^.iers who knew the Rapid Adjustment Farm in County C had 
received ideas while only eight had in County A and five in County D* 

Those receiving ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm v.^ere . 
significantly related to those viewing the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 

^0^7 
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as an opinion leader. Of those viev;ing^ the Rapid Adjustment Farmer 
as an opinion leader, 77 percent got ideas compared to 40 percent for 
those who do not see him as an opinion leader^ 

Those respondents v/ho had been on the farm had received more 
ideas than those v/ho had not been* Over tv;o-thirds of those who 
-had been on the farm responded that they had received ideas from the 
farm. This is compared to 22 percent of those not having been on the 
farm receiving ideas. 

Friendship was not shov/n to be significantly related to having 

received ideas when compared in combined counties. However, in 

County C, 100 percent of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer's friends had 

« 

received ideas while none of the non-friends had received ideas. 

The variable of adoption level- frequency of driving by, and all 
of the variables of size and scope of the respondent's farm were not 
found to be significantly related to whether the resporidehv had 
gotten ideas from the Rapid Adjustment Farm, This lack of significant 
relationship is not supported by the literature. 

Similar Groups . Since there were no farmers in similar groups with 
the Rapid Adjustment Farmer in County A and very few in County B, 
these variables could not be compared by combined county. However, 
in County C, 13 of the 18 farmers who knew the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer were in one or more similar groups with him. 

In County C there is a high correlation between the respondent 
being in similar groups v/ith the Rapid Adjustment Farmer and them 
seeing ideas as practical or having gotten ideas from the Rapid 

108 
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Adjustment Farm. 

An but one of those In similar groups with the Rapid Adjustment 
Fanner saw the practices carried out there as practical compared to 
only one of those not in, a similar group. This relationship is 
significant at the .03 level and has a Cramer's V of .556. 

AIT of the fanners in similar groups with the Rapid Adjustment 
Famer responded that they had received ideas from the Rapid Adjust- " 
ment Farm compared to only one of those not in a similar group having 
received ideas. This relationship is significant at the .01 leyel 
and has a Cramer's V of .88 and shows the highest degree of relation- 
ship of any of the variables compared. 

This high degree of relationship between being in similar groups 
and hav I iiy received ideas or thinking that the practices are practical 
is supported by diffusion literature. 



Conclusions 

The conclusions of this study were developed from data proyided 
by the Rjespondent Farriers xind the Rapid Ad justeent Fan irs arid from 
the reviev/ of literaturei * 

1. The Rapid Adjustirient Fann Program Is: effective in helping 
diffusion to occur if there is a great deal of interaction bet\\feen: 
Rapid Adjustment Farmer and other fannprs in the cofrriunity^ 

2i A majority of the dairy farmers in the three counties knew 
about the Rapid Adjustment Farm Program; 

3, llhile half of the famers v/ho krievrof the Rapid Adjustriieht 
Fam had received ideas from it^ this v/as not a^functiqn of \beins a 
Rapid Adjustment Farm alone since the nimibdr receiving ideas varied 
greatly among counties, 

4. Friends of the Rapid Adjustment Farmer are morti likely to yiev/ 
the practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm as being prac- 
tical on their own farms • 

5, flore of the fam^srs v/ho have visited the Rapid Adjustment Fam 
viev/ the practices carried but there as being practical and received 
ideas from the farm than those farmers who have not visited the farm. 

6, Farmers who viev/ed the Rapid Adjustment Farmer as an opinion 
leader are more inclined to have received ideas from the program than 
farmers who do not vie\7 him as. an opinion leader. 

7. Those farmers in similar groups v/ith the Rapid Adjustment 
Farmer get more ideas from the program and arc more? inclined to view 
the practices carried out there as practical than those farmers v/ho 
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are not in siniilar groups v/ith the Rapid Adjitstment Farmer* 

8. ftost of the ideas received by fanners were agronomic in nature 
and dealt primarily v/ith fertilization and spray programs. 

9. Famers of all adoption levels have visited the Rapid 
Adjustnent Farms, while those in the high adoption level category 
are more inclined to visit the farm* 

10* those farmers v/ith large farms an4 producing Grade A milk 
are more Inclinsd to view the practices of the Rapid Adjustnent Farm 
as practical than those famers v/ith small farms producing Grade B 
milk. 

n. I'Jhile the average number of community or county farm groups 
that the Rapid Adjustenont Farmer participates in was three, this was 
not because he v/as a Rapid Adjustmsnt Fanner* 

12. The Rapid Adjustment Fanp.er on the average is younger, 
operates more acres, has more dairy cows and replacement heifers 
than the average dairy farmer in the three counties* 

13. f tost of the practices that have been adopted by a large 
percentage of the dairy farmers are older and long-recommended 
practices and the adoption percentage does not seem to be related 
to the Rapid Adjustnent Farm Program. 

14. The average dairy fanner had adopted less than half of the 
practices conducted on the Rapid Adjustment Program. 

15. ' Some variables v/hich previous research and literature suggest 
v/ould affect the amount of diffusion occurring do not show a significant 
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relationship to faraers seeing practices as practical or getting 
ideas. These variables are (a) age of respondent farmer, (b) distance 
of respondent from Rapid. Adjustment Fann, (c) observability of Rapid 
Adjustnent Farm, (d) number of cov;s of the respondent, and (e) adop* 
tion level of respondent. 

The conclusions that personal characteristics of the Rapid Adjust- 
ment Farmer, his relationship v/ith other individuals and organizations, 
along v/ith the other farmer's having been on the farm are the primary 
factors influencing the rate of diffusion are supported by the Hartman 
and Broivn study in Pennsylvania*^ 



^Hartman and Brovm, op. cit. 
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RecoPTinendatlons 

Since one of the primary objectives in the Rapid Adjustment 
Progran as perceived by the Land Hraut College staffs is to use the 
Rapid Adjustment Farm as a tool for diffusing technology and 
management practices to other farmers in the conununityi^ this re- 
searcher offers the followinn recommendations. These recommendations 
were made on the basis of the findings of the study, in terms of the 
conclusions reached from the study arid from the experience of the 
writer. * 

1. Additional criteria should be used in selection of the 
Rapid Adjustment Farmer to select a farm coppera tor v/ith 
personal characteristics to enhance diffusion of the 
technology. 

. a. A farmer looked to for advice in the corranunity. 
b^ A farmer v/ho makes friends easily^ 
c. A farmer who is active in community and county groups. 

2. The county agent should make considerable effort to get the 
Rapid Adjustment Farmer involved in conmunity and county 
organizations. 

3. An means possible should be used to get other farmers to 
the farm to see the practices being demonstrated there. 

4. A special effort needs to be made to get the farmers in the 
lower adoption level category acquainted with the program, 

5. Practices other than the agronomic practices, such as 

2russ, op. cit. 

1.U 
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production testing, records, dairy facilities, and dairy herd 
management, need more emphasis on the Rapid Adjustment Farms* 
Recommendations for further study; 

The foil ov;ing. areas should be pursued as topics for further 
study related to this study. * ' 

a. This study should be conducted on a larger scale vnth more 
Rapid Adjustment farms to isee if the results agree with the 
original three counties involved. 

b. A similar study should be conducted after a longer time 
period has elapsed so that more diffusion could: have occurred. 

c. A study is needed that involves a pre- arid post-?interview so 
that a more, accurate measurement of diffusion, can be obtained. 

d. A study should include more in-depth questioning of respondent's 
attitude of the Rapid Adjustment Farm. 
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TABLE 40 

MASS MEDIA COVERAGE OF RAPID ADJUSTnEflT FARfl BY IMDIVIDUAL COUNTY 



Type of Media ^ , !!""''^^r 

■ County County County 





A 


B 


C 


Radio progranis about RAF programs 


1 


75 


45 


Radio programs v/ith RA Farmer on program 


0 


2 


6 


Television programs about RAF programs 


1 


4 


5 


Television programs with RA Farmer on* Program: 


P 


2 


1 


Newspaper Articles 


10 


45 


7 


newspaper articles with pictures 


1 


15 


2 


*Manazine article about RAF 


0 


n 

» 


2 


about RAF 


2 


10 


10 


Total flumber of Mass Media Coverage 


14 


135 


69 



*The magazines v/ere Country Living and Farm Journa l for County 8 and 
Ohio Fanner for County C» 

TABLE 49 

TOURS AMD EDUCATIONAL EVENTS HELD ON RAPID ADJUSTTIEMT FARM 

Number 
County County County 
ADC 

Total number of tours and educational events 15 30 12 

Tours and/or educational events for dairy 

farmers to attend 10 15 8 

Attendance at the tours of dairy farmers 50 50 30 



TABLE on 



RELATIOilSniP OF RESPOflDEfiT LEARHINC IDEAS FHOU THE RAPID 
ADJUSTflE!!T FARM TO SIZE OF RESPONDEIIT FARf;r 



Size of 
RospondGnt's 


Total 

1 1 


Got Ideas 
Yes 

n 
1 1 


Fror.; Rapid 

% 


Adjustr.iGnt Farm 
ilo 

n % 


0-100 


7 


2 


23.6 


5 71.4 


101-200 


10 


5 


50.0 


5 50.0 


201-300 


14 


7 


50.0 


7 50.0 


301-400 


12 


6 ■ 


50.0 


6 50.0 


401-350 


9 


7 


77.8 


2 22.2 


Total 


52 


27 


25 


3:*^= 3.39 d.f. = 

Craner's V = 0,?R 


4 n.s. 


TABLE 51 






RELATIOMSniP OF RESPOnDEflT LEARriirR IHEAS FROfI TliE P.APID 
ADJ!IST:!E?!T FARM TO NUflL^ER OF DAIRY COl.'S RESPOMDENT HAS 



Got Idoas From Rapid Adjustment Farmer 
Number Total Yes No 

of Cov/s f! n % r\ ' % 



1-10 


4 


1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 


n-20 


n 


6 


54.5 


5 


45.5 


21-:35 


19 


9 


47.4 


10 


52.6 


36-50 


12 


6 


50.0 


6 


50.0 


51-99 


6 


5 


83.3 


1 


16.7 


Total 


52 


27 




25 





3c''= 3.738 d.f. = 4 n.s. 
Cramer's V = 0.27 
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TABLE -52 

RHLATIOilSillP OF RESPOMDEfIT LEARHIJIG IDEAS FROM THE RAPID 
AbJUSTI'lEIIT FARil TO AGE OF RESPOfiDEn'T FARflER 



Got Ideas From Rapid Adjustment Fami' 
Age of , Total Yes. flo 

Respondent f! n n: % 



15-30 


5 


4. 


80.0 


1 


20.0 


31-45 


20 


12 


60,..O 


8 


40.0 


46-60 


22 


10 


45.5 


12 


54.5 


61-7S 


5 


1 


20.0 


-4 


80.0 


Total 


52 


27 




25 





^'^= 4,51 d.f. = 3 n.s. 

Cramer's V = 0.294 



TABLE 53 

RELATiOriSllIP OF RESPOMDEIIT LEARMING IDEAS FR0!1 THE RAPID 
ADJ'JSTilEilT FARIl TO GPv;^DE OF illLiC 1-IE PRODUCES 







Got 


Ideas From Rapid Adjustniant Fann 


Grade of 


Total 




Yes 




!Io 


Milk Produced 


M 


n 


% 


n 




Grade A 


48 


25 


52.1 


23 


■ 47.9 


Grade B 


4 


2 


50.0 


2 


50.0 


Total 


52 


27 




25 





X* 0.194 d.f. = T n.s. 
Phi = 0.05 
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APPENDIX B 



no 

A 1 



Schedule t} . ^ 

Intervle;re r 

ii?riiiyi5!J scmauLu- 

VKXt I (Opinion Leadership) 

IntervicHort are attehptihs to find out whore farnoijs get information 
and to idoniify. soao farncrs in the comunlty'Uiat some tine 
help other farmers obtain information* 

Please aniswe^ the f ollouing questions with the name, of one of 
more persons with whom you tove had direct c intact. If , you can 
think of no one please xoel free to say so. 

1« Who woyild you say keeps up with the latest in crop production techhlgues and 
can . trusted to know what trill work wad won't work? 

(l) name . _ O ccupatio n ^ . 



(2 



Z. would you say keeps up witli the latest in dairy production teclmiques and 
can he trusted to knou what *dll irork-and what ^wbn't*, work? 



(1) Nam e O ccupaUon 

(3) - : ^ : " . 



y. irith what farmers have you talked nost often in the paist year about your farm 
operations? - 

(l) Hame 
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(k) ::aiae_ 
1(5) " _ 



h. W.th what farmer or farmers wuld you talk with if you iranted to discuss t 



a* 


Hay production 


Wame 

n 


b. 


Pasture mana<;ement 


iiano^ 


c« 


imic production 


liame 
It 




Expansion of livestock facilities 


Ilame, , 
II 




Feed and forage handling 


i.ame 
11 



5. trhat farmers in the county are the first to try new ideas? 
fl) name (^)Wane 



PART II (Adoption of rractlcco) 

In order for us to Ixstter understand how faraors are feeling about 
certain practiccn would you please respond to the following' practices 
with one of th& rns^nseo on the card. If you:wish to you can just say 
the number. 



1. Take soil test of pasture fields. 1 / 2 / 3 / » / S / 6 

Year first used or tried ' 

2. TWce complete soil tests for each pasture field at least 1 / 2 / 3 / if / 5 / 6 
once every three years. Year first used or tried _ ^ r 

3. IWco soil test of crop fields. iJ zJ 3 / » / 5 / 6 

Year first used or tried — 
^ ^""^ 

4. Take a complete soil test for each crop field at least 

once ever three years. 1/2/3 / V/ 5 / 6 

Year first used or tried y ^ 

5. Fertilize hay oxA legumes each year. 1/2/3/^/5/6 

Year first used or tried 

6. Use of forage testing testing or feed analysis. I / 2 / 3 / ^ / 5 / 6 

Year first used or tried _ " ' 

7. Band seeding with press wheels of grass and legumes. 1/2/3 / ^ / 5 / 6 

Year first used or tried ^ 

8. Planting alfalfa for hay or pasture. 1 / 2 / 3 / » / ^ / 6 

Year first used or tried _ 

9. Sowing alfalfa without a nurse or companion crop* 1 / 2 / 3 / ^ V 5/6 

Year first -Used or tried . 

10. Sowing alfalfa without grass mixed with it. 1/2/3/^/5/6 

Year first used or tried _ 

11. Keeping D#H.I.A. or owner sampler production records • 1/2/3 /^ / 5 / 6 
for each cow. Year first used or tried ^ 

12. Keeping a complete far« account book. ^^^^ used^or tried ^ ^ 

13. Feeding individual cows according to their milk^ ^ ^,/^/?/^/?/6 
Production. Year first used or tried 

^Ih. Use of artificial insemination on come or all of the 1/2/3/^/5/6 
dairy herd. ^^^^ U^^a^oy ma ■ 



Part II 
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15. Use of a hiqh sila(j;c ration feeding prograr,, 

(?lore tljan -} of the rouchocjc coainj fron silage) 1/2/3/^^/5/6 

Year first used or tried 



16. Do you raicc corn for grain? Yes -o 
!?♦ i5o you raise com for silnce? Yes i.o 



28. Use of urea in com silage, 1/2/3/^/5/6 

Year first used or tried . 



19* Planting com uithout plowing (Ifo Ull). l/2/3/i^/5/6 

Year first used or tried 



P/RT in (Knowledge, of Bapld Ad juGtmont Fara) 

InteryieHorj Ue aro attomptin^ to leam of other f£xmcrs thoughts about" the 
Rapid, Ad justnent Farh ^rogran and up need to have, you ansuer the 
f ollouir^ qucctlonc. . 

1^ Are jroii m*Bro of tho toiry:Rapia Adjustment >Pa3S^ in this county? Ye s No 

la If >h6 ask if thby know the .Rapid Ad justnent Farmer by giving his name, Yesj Ho, 

If Ho to i and la ask ohly .question 2 -and no nore^. 

2>/Arp you aware of other Rapid Ad justnent Farms? Ye s ir o> 
If yes whb? ^ ^' ' . " ^" 

3, Ifbo is the -Rapid Ad jtjstment FaxEver in this county? IFane^^ . ' 

Don^t knbtf hin» . 

fc. Are you a pearsonal friend of the: fepid Adjustment Fanaer? Ye s M o 

5i. Are- you in any of tho same community or county group as he is? Ye s I T o 
If yes- how many and list sonex (l) . 1^ . - . 

6# Have you been on this Hapid Adjustment Farm? Yes ^ IT o , 

7# Are there 6iiy ideas -that you have gotten from the Ftapid Adjustment Far« 
Program? Yes ^ II o 

7a 1/hat are some of these ideas? ^ - , - 



8. Hou of ten do you drive by tho Rapid Adjustment Farm? Daily j^Jeekly 

n onthly -L ess often, 

9. Are the practices carried out on the Rapid Adjustment Farm practical for 
your farm? Ye s II o feyb e , 

(For interviewer to determine by map) 

10# Kow far is respondent farm firon the Rapid Adjustment Farm ? 



FART IV Base Infonaatlonron Respondent Farm and Keopondent Farmer) 

Ag e . . . S ize of total fara operated in acres (include rented, 

IccLGCd and oiaicd. ) 

iiuirt>er of dairy cous in production and dry. 

ilunber of dairy heifers not yet in niL^c. . 

Kumber of other livestock. Beef breeding Eeef feeder 

P oultry S heep S irinc sow S erine feeders 

Grade of nilk produced: A 



1?A 



Please respond v/lth one of the following: 

1. Haven't hoard of the practice. 

2. Have heard of the practice but haven't thought 
about using it. 

3. Think it might be a good practice but haven't 
tried it. 

4. Have tried it one or two times. 

5. Use the practice all or most of the time. 

6. 9id use th3 practice but don't now. 



This card v/as given to the respondent for his use while 
ansv/ering Section II of the interview schedule. 





C«»ftM«M 



COiUCt or ASHtCtJLTURC and home KONOMICS OF 7HC OHIO 
STATt UNtVtKSIlT. THE UNUtO STATES C>tPAIHMrNT Of 
ACHtCULTUItC AND X081C COUNTT COMUtSStONCRS 
COOffKAtINC 



Dear 

I am currently conduction a research study for the Ohio State 
University, the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service and the Ohio 
Resource and Devcloofjent Center. 

This study is attennting to detemine what practices fanners 
are usinc and how farmers share infomation anong themselves* 

You have been selected to participate in the study* In a few 



questions* It should take only a very few ninutes. I can assure 
you that all information will be kept completely confidential and 
all sources of information will be anonymous. The help that you 
can lend in support of the firoject would be very much appreciated. 

Thanks for your support and cooperation. 
Sincerely, . Sincerely, ^ 



A ffrieuU n ri* //omr Kcnunnt (cx Comiu iwitif QUtI Xotin-at Uennu rcr DrrrhiitmrMt — Ytiufh 





Kenneth Sinoral 
County Extension Agent 
Anricolture 



County Extension Agent 
Agriculture 




AGRICULTURE/HOME ECONOMICS/ NATURAL RESOURCES 




August 1, 197^ 
Court House 
Caldwell, Ohio ^372^ 



To VhoB It Kay Concern t 

I would like to introduce to you Mrs. Dorothy Dierkes 
who is helping conduct a research study for the Ohio State 
University^ the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, aiid the Ohio 
Research Development Center. 

This study that Dorothy is helping, to conduct is to 
determine what practices fanners are txsing and how farmers 
chatre inforjaatlon aaqrv; thenselves. 

I will assiire you that all information will be kept 
completely confidential and all sources of information will 
be anonymous. 

Any help that you can lend in support of this project 
would be very much appreciated. 

Thanks for your support and help, * 




Kenneth Sineral 
Instructor 

Ohio State University 



CilUtt0 A%tk9h»n 4Ht4 lUmt ff^umia •fiU Okt4 Suit Untttnitf JuJ iht VmttJSmtf Ot^itmtui 0/ AMrnaittrt C—ptfdthg 
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